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If  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  Idling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  thep  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  TORIES. 

'  The  Tory  press  is  in  ecstasies.  Mr  Disraeli  has 
delivered  a  “manifesto.*’  The  Joshua  of  Conservatism 
has  told  the  san  of  Liberalism  to  stand  still ;  and  it  is 
jroing  to  do  it.  “  This  magnificent  and  telling  appeal,” 
as  the  Globe  calls  it,  “  indicates  not  only  a  policy,  but  a 
great  policy,  and  one  that  can  be  developed  only  by  the 
intellect  of  a  great  statesman,  and  the  logical  and  earnest 
endeavours  of  a  great  party.”  The  “  manifesto  ”  does 
not  state  any  policy.  That  Mr  Disraeli  disclaims.  He 
has  a  very  convenient  theory  that  only  Ministers  in 
power  can  have  a  matured  policy.  When  he  is  in  power 
lie  will  tell  you  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  if  yon  object 
that  you  require  some  evidence  of  what  he  will  do  when 
in  office,  before  you  entrust  him  with  it,  you  must  be 
reminded  that  this  evinces  a  longing  for  evidence  which 
i.4  begotten  of  the  Radical  spirit.  Shut  your  eyes  and 
open  your  mouth  is  the  true  Tory  position.  The  faith 
which  removes  mountains,  and  that  which  places  Mr 
Disraeli  on  the  Treasury  bench,  are  one  and  the  same. 

But  if  the  speech  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
makes  no  clear  statement  of  policy  to  be  pursued,  it 
“indicates”  or  “involves”  a  “great  policy,”  wo  are 
told,  and  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  what  that 
policy  is,  and  what  effect  the  carrying  of  it  out  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr  Disraeli  is  likely  to  have  on  the  inte- 
re.st8  of  the  country,  viewed  from  our  standpoint.  The 
Tory  leader  encourages  his  party  by  expressing  his 
opinion  that  it,  “  at  the  present  moment,  occupies  the 
most  satisfactoiy  position  it  has  filled  since  the  days  of 
its  greatest  statesmen,  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville.”  All 
questions  of  a  mercantile  or  fiscal  nature — all  questions 
relating  to  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  public  economy 
— are,  according  to  the  oracle  of  Conservatism,  settled  ; 
and  we  are  rapidly  coming  face  to  face  with  “  great  and 
burning  questions  ”  of  “  deeper  and  higher  reach  and 
range  ”  than  those  which  have  hitherto  occupied  us. 
Mr  DI.sraeli  anticipates — and  we  believe  rightly  antici- 
pates--that  the  aristocratic  element  in  our  Constitution, 
the  existence  of  a  national  Church,  the  tenure  of  landed  | 
property,  the  “  sacredness  of  endowments,”  will  be  the 
objects  of  assault  for  the  Liberals  of  the  future.  To 
these  “  burning  ”  questions,  he  adds  another,  “  whether 
Ihe  Commons  of  England  shall  remain  an  estate  of  the 
realm,  unmeron8,but  privileged  and  qualified,  or  whether 
they  should  degenerate  into  an  indiscriminate  multi¬ 
tude.  Notwithstanding  the  oracular  fashion  in  which 
Ihis  last  question  is  stated,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  out  what  is  hinted  at.  Mr  Disraeli  proclaims  it 
the  mission  of  Conservatism 'to  maintain  the  character 
the  House  of  Commons  as  an  aristocratic  club,  and 
0  rcHist  the  infusion  of  real  representatives  of  the 
indiscriminate  multitude.” 

.  there  in  all  this  to  make  onr  Tory  friends  so 

ju  ilaiit?  That  the  fntnre  Liberal  attack  must  be  on  the 
Ji^in  defences  of  Conservatism,  is  true ;  but  that  is  only 
use  the  Liberals  have  already  captured  nearly  all  the 
on  works.  In  that  thirty  years’  war  whidh  Mr  Disraeli 
*poke  of  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Church-rate  is  not 


the  only  trophy  of  the  Liberals.  The  last  half-century  has 
seen  one  after  the  other  of  the  positions  which  the  Tories 
held  most  dear  besieged  and  captured.  Disabilities  which 
deprived  various  classes  of  Englishmen  of  their  rights  as 
citizens  in  consequence  of  their  theological  opinions  have 
been  repealed^  the  English  Universities  have  been  opened 
up  to  persons  of  every  creed,  and — most  important  of  all 
in  this  direction— the  work  of  equalising  all  sects  before 
the  law  has  been  declared  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  an  Established  Church  in  one  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  With  the  exception  of  the  wretched  r«g  of 
intolerance  for  which  the  Tory  leader  fought  with  such 
tenacity  on  Wednesday,  and  the  liberation  of  the  Irish 
Universities, — in  both  of  which  cases  an  early  victory  of 
the  Liberals  is  certain — the  ground  is  cleared  for  an 
assault  on  the  main  fortress  of  ecclesiastical  Toryism, 
the  connection  of  Church  and  State.  Neither  is  this  the 
only  one  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  “  great  and  burning  questions  ” 
the  ultimate  solution  of  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Liberal  victories.  A  great  many  of  the  “  indiscriminate 
multitude”  were  let  into  their  own  House  by  the'Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  and  Mr  Disraeli  helped  to  admit  more  in 
1867.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  will  not  carry  off  the 
honour  of  admitting  women  to  political  rights — another 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  “  indiscriminate  multitude.” 
When  this  is  accomplished,  but  one  large  question  con¬ 
nected  with  the  parliamentary  franchise  will  be  left.  The 
equalisation. of  the  borongh  and  county  franchise  will 
'remain  to  be  achieved  ;  but  when  that  is  done  the  Tories 
will  be  in  the  strong  position — so  far  as  the  extension  of 
electoral  rights  is  concerned — of  having  nothing  else  to 
lose.  Popular  representation  will  still  have  to  be  made 
a  reality,  it  is  true,  by  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
total  representation  for  the  present  system  of  local  ma¬ 
jority  representation  ;  and  the  Ballot  will  have  to  be 
made  a  reality  by  the  abolition  of  the  “illiterate  voter  ’’ 
clauses  of  the  Act.  When  our  representative  system  hns 
thus  been  completed,  then  will  have  come  the  time  for  a 
direct  attack  on  the  aristocratic  principle  of  hereditary 
rights.  That  principle  cannot  exist  side  by  side  with  a 
good  system  of  popular  representation ;  and  every  step 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
an  indirect  blow  at  the  House  of  Lords.  With  regard 
to  the  “  sacredness  of  endowments,”  two  very  important 
lessons  were  tanght  by  the  Irish  Church  Act  and  tlio 
Endowed  Schools  Act ;  and  on  the  tenure  of  land  the 
first  line  of  the  Tory  trenches  was  taken  when  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  was  passed.  All  along  the  lino  have  the 
Tory  outposts  b^n  driven  in,  and  most  of  the  minor 
positions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

And  this  is  the  state  of  things,  forsooth,  over  which 
Conservatives  are  called  upon  to  make  merry.  It  is 
clear  that,  if  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  pleases  them, 
more  subjects  of  congratulation  remain  for  them  in  the 
future.  Viewing  politics  in  Mr  Disraeli’s  peculiar  way 
— merely  as  a  big  game  of  chess— he  may  have  reason 
to  congratulate  himself  and  all  Conservatives  who  desire 
office.  That  at  an  early  date  a  Tory  Administration 
must  be  substituted  for  a  Liberal  one  is  plain,  and — 
what  is  more  —  desirable.  The  old  Liberal  plan  of 
campaign  is  nearly  worked  out,  and  time  is  needed  to 
form  a  new  one — time  is  needed  to  enable  the  main  body 
of  the  army  of  Liberalism,  and  its  leaders  especially,  to 
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come  up  with  its  vanp^ard.  No  harm,  and  much  good, 
will  bo  done  by  Mr  Diaraeli’s  friends  holdings  the  reins 
of  power  for  a  while.  A  rrcapture  of  the  positions  taken 
by  the  Liberals  is  impossible.  In  fact,  those  positions 
will  be  much  more  secure  at  the  present  time  with  Mr 
Disraeli  in  office  than  with  Mr  Gladstone.  The  latter 
gentleman  has  been  too  much  given  of  late  to  evacuating 
the  ground  gained  from  Toryism  in  former  years  under 
pretence  of  an  advance,  and  winning  inevitable  victories 
at  enormous  cost  to  Liberal  principles.  No  Radical 
need  feel  at  all  dispirited  by  the  prospects  of  a  Tory 
^Ministry.  The  time  when  the  Conservatives  could  do 
much  harm  lias  passed  by ;  and  the  administration  of 
the  business  of  the  country  by  a  coterie  of  Tory  clerks, 
with  the  prestige  of  half  a  century  of  continuous  defeat, 
nnd  a  programme  of  mere  resistance,  will  but  prepare 
the  way  for  a  re-organisation  of  the  Liberal  host  for  an 
assault  on  the  very  citadel  of  privilege  and  injustice. 

J.  H.  L. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Report  just  laid  before  Parliament  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Accounts  is  not  calculated  to  inspire 
the  country,  or  its  representatives,  with  confidence  in 
the  financial  administration  of  the  public  departments. 
The  complaints  made  by  the  Committee  are  both  serious 
and  numerous.  The  ^port  refers  over  and  over  again 
to  the  unsatisfactory  footing  on  which  the  appropriation 
of  extra  receipts  now  rests.  At  present  it  appears  that 
such  receipts  are  commonly  devoted  to  revenue,  even 
when  they  arise  from  sales  of  property.  The  irregularity 
with  which  the  accounts  from  the  various  departments 
are  rendered,  and  the  want  of  accuracy  and  closeness  of 
statement  are  also  complained  of.  In  one  page  of  the 
Jteport  in  which  eleven  of  the  various  votes  under  the 
heading  of  “  Law  Charges  pass  under  review,  no  fewer 
than  five  separate  complaints  are  made  of  inaccuracy, 
irregularity,  and  unpunctuality.  We  give  some  examples 
taken  from  the  page  to  which  we  refer  : 

Vote  21. — Law  Charoes  and  Criminal  Prosecutions 
(Ireland). 

48.  The  Rccountant  se^ras  to  have  been  remiss  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act,  Wh  as 
to  the  date  of  rendering  his  account,  and  in  other  important 
respects. 

Vote  22. — Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland). 

4!1.  Your  Committee  regret  that  they  are  obliged  again  to  record 
their  sense  of  the  irregularity  which  continues  to  prevail  (as  last 
year)  in  rendering  this  account,  and  in  the  procuring  of  Treasury 
authority  for  expenditure  when  required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Audit  Act.  .  .  . 

Vote  23.— Common  Law  Courts  (Ireland). 

51.  The  same  remarks  as  above  apply  to  this  account. 

Vote  84. — Dundrum  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum. 

6G.  A  month’s  delay  occurred  in  the  rendering  of  this  account. 
The  accountant  will  be  cautioned  to  be  more  punctual  in  future. 

Vote  35.— Four  Courts,  Marsh alsea,  Ireland. 

57.  Much  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  trouble  caused  by 
the  accountant  of  this  service.  .  .  . 

58.  The  extra  receipts  have  not  been  completely  paid  over  to 
the  Exchequer  nor  is  any  reason  given  for  the  omission  to  do  so. 

It  is  rather  a  doubtful  consolation  for  all  the  defects 
indicated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  learn,  under 
the  head  of  Army  Services,  that  a  separate  fund  esta¬ 
blished  four  years  ago,  arising  from  fines  imposed  on 
drunken  soldiers,  “  has  accumulated  with  great  rapidity,*’ 
the  balance,  from  this  source  alone,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  amounting  to  45,8521.  The  proceeds 
of  this  fund  were  intended  to  be  paid  as  rewards  for 
good  conduct  to  soldiers  on  their  discharge.  But  the 
rewards  for  good  conduct  have  fallen  very  far  short  of 
ab.sorbing  the  fund  arising  from  fines  for  bad  conduct. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  recommend 
that  this  fund  should  be  no  longer  in  part  devoted  to  the 
giving  of  rewards  for  sobriety,  but  that  it  should  be 
treated  as  an  extra  receipt,  and  paid  over  to  the 
Treasury. 

These  points  are,  however,  of  very  inferior  importance 
to  the  one  to  which  we  shall  now  refer,  viz.,  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  J^ost -office  revenue,  consisting  principally  of 
savings-banks  deposits,  to  defray  the  current  expenses 


of  the  telegw^  department.  It  is  hardly  to  be  credited 
that  such  a  m^ppropriation  should  have  been  permitted 
to  take  place,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  place,  and  that 
this  system  gives  uncontrolled  power  to  the  Post-office 
authorities  to  spend  nearly  a  million  of  money  in  excess 
of  their  legitimate  requirements,  and  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  will  awaken  the  gravest  suspicion  and 
apprehension  in  the  public  mind.  Nothing  can  be 
stronger  than  the  language  used  by  the  Committee 
i  in  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  the  Post-office  in  this 
matter.  They  express  the  opinion  that  “  this  wholesale 
expenditure  out  of  the  balances,  in  anticipation  of  the 
vote,  is  in  the  highest  degree  irregular  and  objection¬ 
able  and  they  call  the  special  attention  of  Parliament 
to  the  following  important  considerations : 

1.  Under  the  present  system  the  Post-office  would  appear  to 

have  the  uncontrolled  power  of  dealing  with  balances  to  the 
extent  probably  of  a  million  in  excess  of  its  legitimate  require, 
ments.  .  .  ,  ,  ^ 

2.  So  far  as  those  balances  consist  of  savings-bank  deposits,  such 
dealings  must  be  held  to  amount  to  a  misappropriation  of  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  serious  character. 

8.  If,  as  is  understood,  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  are 
constantly  kept  informed  of  the  sums  due  to  them,  some  strange 
defect  of  power  or  activity  would  seem  to  have  interfered  with 
their  obvious  duty  of  calling  for  the  balances  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
vestment. 

4.  The  check  of  the  Audit  Office,  which  is  also  supplied  with 
monthly  statements  of  receipt  by  the  Postmaster-General,  moat 
be  imperfect,  if  not  altogether  nugatory. 

5.  The  position  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  compromised  if 
the  secretary  in  his  office  can  carry  on  such  enormous  operations 
by  means  of  moneys  for  which  he,  as  chief,  is  liable  to  account  to 
the  public. 

6.  Finally,  what  becomes  of  the  control  of  the  Treasury  over  a 
revenue  department,  for  the  due  and  regular  conduct  of  which 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  responsible,  if  such  things  can  happen 
not  once  but  repeatedly,  and  if  the  abstraction  of  such  enormoos 
sums  from  their  legitimate  destination  can  continue  to  be  nonoticed 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  financial  year,  even  up  to  the  time 
when  the  statement  of  the  year’s  income  is  formally  submitted  to 
the  public  ?  The  Treasury  state  they  had  no  knowledge  that  the 
authorised  capital  had  been  exceeded,  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  evidence  taken  by  your  Committee  last  year  brought  oot 
the  fact  that  such  would  inevitably  be  the  case,  while  it  was  known 

I  to  them  that  similar,  though  less  extensive,  transactions  were 
covered  by  the  grant  of  the  additional  million  in  1871. 

Considering  the  very  severe  language  employed 
the  Committee  in  commenting  on  the  condnet  of  the 
Post-office,  the  Audit-office,  the  National  Debt  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  the  Treasury,  it  seems  at  first  sight 
father  strange  that  they  should  recommend  not  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  whole  transaction  by  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  or  by  some  other  independent  and  com¬ 
petent  body,  but  that  they  should  suggest  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the  offices  implicated, 
“forthwith  to  institute  a  complete  and  searching  in¬ 
quiry.”  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  only  proposes  an 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  further  inquiry  to  be  conducted  in  whatever 
manner  may  seem  best  to  the  House.  And  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  Mr  Gladstone,  in  reply  to  a  question 
addressed  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday 
evening,  fully  recognised  that  the  inquiry  by  the  Trea¬ 
sury  is  not  to  be  considered  final.  When  it  is  completed, 
the  House,  he  said,  must  determine  what  further  steps 
shall  be  taken  in  the  matter.  We  confidently  hope  that 
members  of  Parliament  will  be  alive  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  thus  imposed  upon  them,  and  will  insist  that  a  fall, 
searching,  and  independent  investigation  shall  be  made 
into  this  most  discreditable  transaction.  Mr  Gladstone 
himself  must  have  a  keen  personal  interest  in  obtaining 
an  assurance  that  a  similar  misappropriation  shall  be 
impossible  in  the  future.  For  the  facts  revealed  really 
involve  the  existence  of  ono  of  his  most  valuable  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  the  Post-office  savings  banks.  In  the 
event  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry,  it  could  not  be  con- 
dneted  by  any  Committee  more  deserving  of  the 
confidence  of  the  public  than  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts.  It  is  to  the  sagacity  and  the  out-spoken  bold¬ 
ness  of  this  Committee  that  the  present  exposure  is  due, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  qualities  entitle 
the  Committee  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

M.  G.  F. 
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THfc!  BURIALS  BILL. 

It  wonW  bo  vain,  as  Mr  Osborne  Morgan  said,  to 
oecnlato  on  the  causes  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  unexpected 
championship  of  the  opposition  to  the  Burials  Bill,  but 
whatever  the  cause,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  the 
effect  was  somewhat  ludicrous.  Some  few  days  ago,  the 
Conservative  leader  delivered  a  kind  of  allocution  “  to 
the  party  and  the  world,”  enumerating,  in  solemnly 
prophetic  language,  a  series  of  great  and  “burning 
questions  ”  which  await  the  Legislature  of  the  future. 
We  were  all,  without  distinction  of  party,  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  statesman -like  dignity  of  tone  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  speech,  and  we  fully  recognised  the  breadth 
of  political  view  by  which  it  was  distinguished.  The 
next  appearance  of  the  speaker,  however,  savours  some¬ 
what  of  the  anti-climax.  Last  week  he  was  solemnly 
girding  himself  for  a  struggle  whose  arena  is  the  whole 
of  civilised  Europe,  and  whose  issue  is  of  momentous 
importance  to  the  whole  history  of  the  world ;  and  this 
week  we  find  him  fighting  a  battle  whose  field  is 
bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  parish  churchyard,  and 
which  is  wa^d  over  as  petty  and  contemptible  a  piece 
of  ecclesiastical  intolerance  as  ever  enlisted  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  a  country  rector.  It  is  only  giving  Mr  Disraeli 
his  due,  however,  to  admit  that  his  speech  on  Wednes¬ 
day  last  was  as  unworthy  of  himself  as  it  was  worthy 
of  the  occasion ;  indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  one  without 
being  the  other.  To  do  the  Conservative  leader  justice, 
he  has  a  mind  above  the  petty  prejudices  of  which  poli¬ 
tical  exigencies  make  him  the  representative ;  he  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  principles  of  his  party,  as  men  are  better  than 
the  creeds  they  profess.  He  requires  a  larger  canvas 
on  which  to  produce  his  occasionally  somewhat  too 
gorgeous  pictorial  effects,  and  to  dash  in  the  “high 
lights  ”  of  his  brilliant  sarcasm  and  invective,  and  his 
speech  against  Mr  Osborne  Morgan’s  Bill  was  compara¬ 
tively  a  failure.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  self- 
imposed  duty  of  moving  the  rejection  of  the  Burials  Bill 
was  not  to  Mr  Disraeli’s  taste.  He  did  not  rally  the 
mover  of  the  Bill  with  half  the  gusto  which  was 
expected  of  him,  and  the  peroration  of  his  speech  was 
perhaps  the  only  portion  of  it  which,  in  its  portentous 
mystery,  recalled  the  usual  manner  of  the  orator.  We 
heard,  in  that  peculiar  language  whose  remarkably  close 
resemblance  to  nonsense  would  be  recognised  in  the 
case  of  any  speaker  of  less  note,  that  “  however  ambi¬ 
guous  and  discursive  may  be  the  superficial  aspects  of 
the  religions  of  the  people  of  England,  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  a  religious  people and  before  we  had  full  time 
to  contemplate  a  “  superficial  aspect  ”  which  is  at  once 
“  ambiguous  and  discursive  ”  we  were  told  that  the  people 
of  England  “  look  on  the  Church  instinctively  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  vindicates  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and 
as  a  city  of  refuge  in  the  strife  and  struggles  of  life  ” — 
but  not,  it  appears,  after  death,  except  on  very  offensive 
conditions.  Lastly,  we  had  a  warning  against  the  “  poi¬ 
sonous  distillations  ”  which,  after  “  raging  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,”  have  “entered  our  isle,”  and  we  were  favoured 
with  a  view  of  “  ancient  dogmas — the  relics  of  exploded 
falsehoods— dressed  up  in  a  specious  garb,  and  influencing 
the  opinions  of  men  ” — the  abomination  of  desolation, 
m  fact,  standing  where  it  ought  not,  and  all  because  the 
Dissenters  want  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard, 
with  the  religious  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

In  the  matter  of  argument  Mr  Disraeli  cannot  be  said 
to  have  contributed  much  to  the  discussion.  The  ene 
novelty  that  he  introduced  in  the  way  of  argumenta¬ 
tive  gunnery  will,  we  suspect,  be  found  to  be  like  some 
other  novelties  in  warfare,  more  dangerous  to  those  who 
employ  it  than  to  the  enemy.  Of  this  character  was 
^le  argument  from  the  abolition  of  Church-rates.  The 
Dissenters,  Mr  Disraeli  urges,  should  have  thought  twice 
wfore  they  agitated  for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates. 
By  procuring  their  abolition,  they  admitted  that  the 
Church  was  not,  as  they  now  contend,  “  national  pro- 
but  the  exclusive  property  of  a  sect.  “If  the 
churchyards  are  national  property,”  continued  Mr  Dis¬ 
raeli,  “let  the  nation  support  them.  If  they  are 
national  property,  re-impose  the  Church-rates  (loud 


cheers).”  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  applause,  for 
“loud  cheers”  do  not  always  proceed  from  deep 
thought ;  but  we  are  astonished  that  Mr  Disraeli  should 
commit  himself  to  so  dangerous  a  line  of  argument. 
The  Church-rate  controversy  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  the  various  grounds  on 
which  the  impost  was  defended.  There  are  certain 
causes  indeed — the  cause  of  “  the  Church  of  England 
as  by  law  established  ”  is  one  of  them — the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  learn 
by  heart,  since,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  it  is  not 
found  easy  to  collect  them  by  any  mere  process  of 
reflection  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  common 
sense.  But  without  being  able  to  recall  the  arguments 
by  which  Church-rates  were  supported,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  none  of  their  professed  advocates  would  have- 
ventured  to  defend  them  on  the  principle  which  Mr 
Disraeli  seems  disposed  to  adopt.  No  one,  we  suspect,, 
was  then  rash  enough  to  sanction  the  theory  that 
Nonconformists  acquired  any  rights  whatever  over  this 
“  national  properly  ”  hy  virtue  of  their  payment  of 
Church-rates ;  but  Mr  Disraeli’s  argument  of  course 
assumes  that  they  did  ;  that  they  forfeited  these  rights  • 
by  refusing  to  pay  Church-rates,  and  that  to  regain  these 
rights  they  must  resume  their  payments.  The  Dissenters 
might  reply,  “We  were  not  aware  that  we  possessed  the 
rights  yon  speak  of  by  virtue  of  our  payment  of 
Church-rates,  but  since  that  was  so,  and  yon  offer  to 
re-vest  these  rights  in  us  on  our  resuming  this  payment, 
we  consent  with  all  our  hearts.  But  inasmuch  as,  on 
your  theory,  the  rights  are  attEWjhed  to  the  rates,  the 
extent  of  the  former  must  coincide  with  the  application  of 
the  latter  ;  and  as  our  rates  went  to  the  support  of  ibi 
church  itself  as  well  as  of  the  churchyard,  our  new 
rights  will  of  course  extend  to  the  building.”  If  Non¬ 
conformists  thereby  acquired  a  right  to  the  use  of  the 
church  fabric  itself  for  the  purposes  of  denominational 
worship,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  at  least  would 
raise  no  objection  to  the  re-imposition  of  the  Church- 
rate.  But  such  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  Mr  Disraeli’s  theory  is  a  pure  figment.  There 
is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  any  rights  whatever  were 
attached  to  the  payment  of  Church-rates  by  Nonconform¬ 
ists.  They  possessed  at  common  law  the  right  of  being 
interred  in  their  parish  churchyard ;  and  had  they  not 
possessed  it  at  common  law  we  may  feel  pretty  confident 
that  they  never  would  have  obtained  it  by  any  payment 
of  Church-rates.  Having  enjoyed  this  right  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Church-rates,  they  con'iinue  to  possess  it 
after  their  abolition.  The  anomaly,  if  anomaly  there  bo, 
involved  in  a  Nonconformist  having  rights  over  a  church¬ 
yard  to  the  maintenance  of  which  he  contributes  nothing 
exists  at  present,  and  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
churchyard  will  not  be  increased  by  having  a  religious 
service  performed  over  the  remains  of  Nonconformists. 

As  to  the  other  six  arguments  so  solemnly  enunciated 
by  Mr  Disraeli,  founded  on  the  “  six  privileges  ”  which  - 
the  Bill  gives  to  Dissenters  while  withholding  them  from 
the  Established  Church,  we  must  say  pace  tanti  viri  that 
they  seem  to  us  absolutely  childish.  It  is  the  business 
of  a  religious  denomination  which  feels  itself  aggrieved 
to  redress  its  own  grievances,  not  to  redress  the  grievances 
or  enlarge  the  privileges  of  other  denominations ;  and 
indeed  it  would  be  a  mere  impertinence,  and  would  be 
justly  resented,  if  the  Nonconformists  had  in  this  Bill 
proposed  to  grant  to  Churchmen  new  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  which  they  perhaps  do  not  want,  and  if  they  do  can 
easily  acquire  for  themselves.  If  the  Church,  as  Mr 
Disraeli  asserts,  feel  it  a  grievance  that  any  Noncon¬ 
formist,  lay  or  clerical,  will  have  a  right  to  officiate  at 
funerals  under  the  Bill,  while  no  layman  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  and,  except  by  permission,  no  other 
clergyman  but  the  incumbent,  may  so  officiate  ;  or  if  it 
be  felt  as  a  grievance  that  “  Dissenters  are  practically 
unlimited  in  the  services  they  may  use,  while  the  clergy¬ 
man  is  rigidly  tied  up  to  a  prescribed  service ;  ”  then  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  let  the  Church  redress  these 
grievances  by  a  separate  Bill, or  by  additions  to  the  present 
Bill.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  possible  concern  to  Dissenters^ 
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and  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  shonld  offer  the  slightest 
opposition  to  it.  Only  the  grievances  in  question  are  a  little 
singular,  considering  the  frequent  predictions  of  unseemly 
scenes  as  n  result  of  this  too  great  liberty  being  allowed 
to  Dissenters,  and  remind  us  rather  of  the  indignation 
of  a  child  who  sees  another  allowed  to  do  “naughty 
things  ”  which  are  not  permitted  to  itself.  As  to  the 
sixth  piivllega,  that  which  gives  the  Dissenters  the  option 
of  “  leaving  ungodly  and  immoral  Dissenters  to  the 
clergyman,”  the  privilege  seems  to  us  to  be  the  other 
way,  and,  supposing  such  a  thing  to  happen,  the  Church 
ought  to  welcome  it  as  the  proudest  tribute  to  the  superior 
charity  of  their  communion,  and  its  closer  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  its  Founder.  As  to  the  statistics  of  Mr 
Disraeli’s  speech,  they  are  irrelevant  and  wide  of  the 
mark.  It  is  only  by  representing  the  Bill  as  a  “  vast 
change  ” — an  account  of  the  matter  which  borders  closely 
on  the  ludicrous — that  anything  can  be  made  of  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  grievance  is  not  general 
and  wide-spread.  It  is  not  a  ^'vast  change”  to 
any  except  benighted  bigots,  interested  party  poli¬ 
ticians,  Or  that  molluscous  species  of  Tory  to 
whom  any  movement  in  a  forward  direction  represents 
the  same  “vast  change”  that  a  progress  of  a  few  inches 
doubtless  represents  to  a  snail.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  small  change,  and  clear  proof  of  a  grievance  which 
it  would  remove,  even  if  that  grievance  were  not  as 
wide-spread  as  wo  believe,  would  bo  its  sufficient  justifi¬ 
cation.  To  the  friends  of  a  Nonconformist  whose 
remains  have  been  virtually  excluded  from  the  parish 
churchyard,  and  must  consequently  be  carried  miles  to  a 
distant  cemetery,  it  is  but  a  slight  satisfaction  to  be 
informed  that  there  are  103  Nonconformist  burying- 
grounds  and  11  public  cemeteries  in  the  diocese  of  Llan- 
daff ;  and  that  Mr  Disraeli,  if  he  were  a  Dissenter  in 
that  diocese  “  contemplating  his  burial,  would  be  tole¬ 
rably  content.”  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  in 
many — very  many — parishes  in  England  the  parish 
churchyard  is  the  only  accessible  place  of  burial,  and 
the  Dissenter  is  compelled  to  choose  between  a  rite-less 
sepulture  and  burial  with  the  services  of  a  religion 
against  which  his  whole  life  may  have  been  a  protest. 
This  is  a  wrong  which  must  and  will  be  remedied,  and  it 
is  for  the  Church  of  England  to  choose  how  and  when, 
and  with  what  ulterior  consequences  to  herself,  the 
remedy  shall  be  provided.  If  she  is  wise  and  desires  to 
make  those  consequences  as  light  as  possible,  she  will 
consent  in  good  time  and  with  a  good  grace ;  but  our 
past  experience  of  her  policy  on  such  questions  as  this 
docs  not  encourage  the  hope  that  she  will  be  wise.  The 
Bill  has  passed  its  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  63, 
and  we  may  look  upon  its  passage  through  the  Commons 
as  of  coarse  certain.  We  shall  await  with  interest  the 
course  which  the  Lords  will  take  with  regard  to  it. 
They  have  it  in  their  power  to  pass  the  Bill  and  thereby 
to  redress  an  undoubted  wrong,  or  to  reject  it  and  thereby 
render  the  most  valuable  assistance  in  their  power  to  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church.  Were  it  not  for  the 
individuals  who  are  at  present  suffering  the  wrong,  we 
know  which  course  we  should  prefer  their  takinsr. 

H.  D.  T. 


FREE  SPEECH  IN  BERKSHIRE. 

Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
labourer’s  agitation,  is  reported  to  have  stated  at  an 
agricultural  dinner,  that  if  the  movement  continued  to 
extend,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  would  have  to  be 
evoked  to  put  it  down.  At  the  time  wo  were 
inclined  to  regard  this  threat  aa  the  mere  wanton  talk 
of  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  his  country, 
nl though  bo  had  been  for  many  years  returned  to 
as.sist  in  their  formation.  The  lab)urers  in  union,  to 
the  bitter  disappointment  of  their  enemies,  have  con¬ 
ducted  their  business  in  such  a  law-abiding  spint,  that 
wo  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  any 
statute  which  could  possibly  be  strained  so  as  to  bring 
them  under  its  nonalties.  But  it  is  possible  that  the 
member  for  Marlborough  was  possesed  of  more  astute¬ 
ness  than  we  were  inclined  to  place  to  his  credit,  for  he 


may  have  had  in  his  mind  the  ill-defined  power  possessed 

by  the  country  justices  over  the  rights  of  public  meeting. 
Be  tlii.s  as  it  may,  at  any  rate  the  justices  of  Berkshim 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  labourers  must  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of  their 
grievances.  It  is  easy  to  understand  their  anno3^ance. 
The  agents  of  the  National  have  only  been  at  work  in  that 
county  since  last  Christmas,  and  the  number  in  union 
already  exceeds  two  thousand,  while  several  parishes 
can  be  found  where  every  adult  and  able-bodied  labourer 
acts  in  combination  with  his  fellows.  The  policy  of 
wholesale  discharge  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
One  Berkshire  farmer  discharged  eight  of  his  men  at  a 
week’s  notice  for  joining  the  union,  and  before  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  had  expired  they  were  one  and  all  placed  in 
situations  where  they  earned  eighteen  shillings  a  week, 
instead  of  'the  eleven  that  had  previously  formed  the 
total  of  their  wage.  The  policy  of  wholesale  eviction 
has  shown  itself  to  be  equally  futile  and  suicidal.  It 
has  been  tried  at  one  place,  and  over  forty  cottages  still 
remain  empty,  vainly  seeking  for  fresh  tenants.  The 
wages  had  already  been  raised  a  shilling  per  week; 
when  was  it  going  to  stop  ?  Clearly  something  must  be 
done,  and  that  without  delay.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
“seeds  of  mischief”  were  sown  by  the  words  of  the 
agitators.  Stop  the  meetings  and  the  movement  would 
sustain  a  severe  check.  Of  course  meetings  in  the 
village  schoolrooms  and  in  the  halls  of  the  market 
towns  had  never  been  permitted,  and,  if  only  the  waste 
lands  and  open  spaces  could  be  saved  from  the  dema¬ 
gogue’s  unhallowed  tread,  the  kindly  feeling  between 
the  farmers  and  their  labourers  might  still  be  preserved. 

Such,  it  would  seem,  has  been  the  course  of  their 
reflections,  and  the  village  of  Littleworth  was  first 
selected  for  the  opening  of  this  new  campaign  against 
liberty  of  free  speech.  Seven  labourers  were  summoned 
before  the  Farringdon  bench  of  magistrates  (one  of  the 
justices  being  Viscount  Folkestone,  of  baron  of  beef” 
notoriety)  and  mulcted  in  a  penalty  and  costs  for  ob¬ 
structing  a  footpath,  on  the  evidence  of  two  policemen 
and  a  farmer.  The  ruling,  according  to  the  evidence 
then  produced,  appears  to  have  been  most  extraordinaiy. 
The  “footpath,’’  independently  of  the  roadway,  was 
twenty-six  feet  in  width,  which  is  surely  an  nnasnal 
allowance  for  a  village  lane ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
and  the  evidence  distinctly  denying  the  existence  of  any 
obstruction,  the  justices  thought  fit  to  decline  granting 
a  case  for  the  higher  courts.  Moreover  the  identical 
spot  on  which  the  labourers’  meeting  was  held  is  the 
very  ground  that  has  been  constantly  and  habitoally 
used  for  the  past  forty  years  without  let  or  hindrance 
for  the  holding  of  Methodist  and  temperance  meetings 
This,  in  itself,  proves  that  the  question  of  obstructing 
the  highway  was  a  mere  frivolous  subterfuge. 

This  decision  naturally  caused  great  indignation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  a  meeting  was  summoned  on 
the  26th  instant,  to  be  held  in  the  market-place  at  Far- 
ingdon.  The  market-place  was  thronged  with  betwwn 
three  and  four  thousand  labourers  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of  Mr  Arch  and  others. 
The  meeting  was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  way, 
and  the  labourers,  at  its  conclusion,  quietly  dispersed  to 
their  homes,  notwithstanding  the  gi*eat  provocation  that 
was  offered  by  the  throwing  of  rotten  eggs  and  stones 
from  the  windows  of  an  adjacent  house.  The  police 
attempted  no  interference  with  the  throwing  ot  the 
missiles,  but  doubtless,  in  accordance  with  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  they  were  not  idle  on  the  occasion.  Shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  they  demanded 
the  removal  of  the  waggon  that  served  as  a  platform, 
but  eventually-  contented  themselves  with  taking  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  with  a  view  to  the  issue  of 
summonses.  In  the  interests  of  the  Union,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  invaluable  public  rights,  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Faringdon  bench  will  proceed 
with  their  prosecutions.  The  fining  of  Joseph  Arch, 
and  the  strong  probability  that  he  would  exercise  his 
option  of  preferring  prison  to  a  fine,  for  the  crime  of 
speaking  in  a  country  market-place  to  our  poor  countl*> 
serfs,  in  a  district  where  their  wages  only  just  remove. 
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them  fi-oni  starvation,  would  be  worth  more  to  the  fered;  and,  as  if  to  prove  to  the  working  classes 
Union  than  the  cheque  of  a  millionaire.  Other  meet-  generally  that  they  would  never  be  treated  on  a  footing 
.  been  held  in  this  market-place,  and  standing  of  equality  unless  they  asserted  their  rights  by  force, 

rjora  found  for  wild  beast  shows  and  exhibitions  of  dissolved  the  club.  Such  an  act  might  have  led  to  the 
ittle.  But  even  suppose  that  the  E'arringdon  bench  formation  of  secret  societies ;  for  it  was  manifestly 
should  be  successful  in  punishing  these  speakers,  how  unfair  that  while  the  employers  of  labour  were  allowed 
lone  will  laws  last  which  sanction  such  outrageous  to  unite  all  their  Syndic  Chambers  into  one  central 
decisions  ?  The  country  should  be  very  grateful  to  the  society  called  “  L’Union  Nationale,”  the  workmen  should 
Xatioual  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  for  putting  these  not  enjoy  the  same  privilege.  The  promoters  of  the 
nuestioiis  to  the  test.  workmen’s  Union  have  continued,  however,  to  act  with 

The  schoolrooms  and  halls  of  country  districts  are  their  wonted  moderation —a  quality,  by  the  bye,  which  we 
closed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  those  who  advo-  shall  generally  find  to  be  better  understood  among  the 
cate  principles  that  are  not  in  exact  accord  with  the  so-called  lower  classes  in  every  country.  Looking  for- 
capricious  will  of  the  parson  or  the  squire ;  and  now  the  ward  to  better  times,  they  simply  convoked  all  the  sub¬ 
lanes,  village-greens,  and  market-places  are,  by  the  deci-  scribers,  and  refunded  their  subscriptions,  with  the  ex- 
sion  of  the  Fariugdon  magistrates,  declared  equally  inac-  ception  of  a  small  per-centage  retained  to  defi’ay  expenses, 
cessible.  Is  not  the  position  of  affairs  simply  a  monstrous  Recently  it  has  b^n  stated  that  another  effort  at  union 
one  ?  Here  wo  have  a  body  of  labourers  groaning  under  will  be  attempted ;  but  that,  in  order  to  appease  the  sus- 
n  system  that  seems  to  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  creating  ceptibilities  of  the  authorities,  the  different  working- 
pauperism  and  dangerous  discontent,  and  yet  those  who  men’s  societies  and  corporations  will  be  called  upon  to 
come  to  point  out  to  them  a  legal  and  peaceable  way  of  join  it  ostensibly  for  the  sole  purpose  of  founding  a  pro- 
escaping  from  their  difficulties  are  to  be  treated  as  crimi-  vident  bank  or  club.  Mutual  benefit  societies  have 
nals,  and  denied  any  opportunity  of  making  known  their  always  been  looked  upon  as  innocent  of  any  political 
scheme  for  the  alleviation  of  distress.  If  meetings  may  bearing,  though  we  should  not  like  to  be  responsible  for 
not  be  held  on  open  and  unenclosed  plots  of  ground,  is  it  what  they  may  now  become,  if  every  kind  of  club  or 
not  as  good  as  a  total  prohibition  of  them  ?  True,  there  anion  is  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  this  latter  contingency 
are  still  two  apparent  courses  left.  They  might  be  held  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

in  fields  or  cottages.  But  whole  tracts  of  country  could  There  is  in  existence  an  old  law  against  all  corpora- 
be  pointed  out  where  no  tenant  could  be  found  who  tions  of  working  men,  by  wliich  even  the  Syndical 
would  dare  to  let  his  field  for  any  such  purpose,  even  if  he  Chambers  might  be  dissolved.  This  law  has  been  allowed 
were  personally  favourable  to  the  movement;  and,  as  for  to  remain  a  dead  letter  during  many  years,  and  doubt- 
cottages,  why  occupiers  bav'e  been  already  ejected  for  Jess  would  never  have  been  recalled,  had  it  not  been 
tlie  mere  crime  of  giving  Mr  Arch  a  single  night’s  necessary  to  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  Public  Prosecutor 
lodging.  ^  ^  at  Avignon.  This  busy  functionary  seems  to  consider 

We  are  sadly  afiuid  that  Mr  Ayrton  is  but  a  type  of  a  the  third  year  of  the  pitiful  Republic  under  which  ho 
class,  and.  not  a  mere  freak  of  nature  with  which  the  acts  an  opportune  moment  for  the  resuscitation  of  an 

1  •  1  1  11  1  mi  11  11  /•  ^  _ 


mcti*opolis  has  been  blessed.  The  wholesome  blaze  of 
public  opinion,  in  which  London  officials  are  compelled 
to  live,  promptly  detects  and  punishes,  with  greater  or 
less  severity,  all  those  whose  petty  natures  delight  in  the 
in.soleut  exercise  of  a  little  brief  authority.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case  in  the  provinces.  Country 
magistrates  and  other  country  authorities  are,  as  a  rule, 
iCDioved  far  beyond  tbe  influence  of  aught  save  a  syco¬ 
phantic  local  press,  and  are  wont  to  exact  as  a  right 
fiom  their  humbler  neighbour  a  subserviency  of  de¬ 
meanour  that  is  incompatible  with  the  fair  admini.stra- 
tion  of  justice. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  reflect  that,  whatever 
m.'iy  be  the  result  of  the  present  stir  in  Berkshire,  the 
eau.se  of  free  speech  must  prosper.  Should  the  decisions 


ancient  law  that  even  the  Empire  disdained  to  enforce. 
Thus,  the  members  of  the  working  carpenters  and 
joiners’  Syndical  Chamber  at  Avignon  were  summoned 
for  infraction  of  tbe  law,  though  nothing  more  could 
be  adduced  against  them  than  that  they,  like  the  work¬ 
men  of  every  other  town  in  France,  had  constituted  a 
Syndical  Chamber.  The  Tribunal,  apparently  conscious 
of  the  absurdity  of  this  prosecution,  condemned  the  men 
to  pay  a  nominal  fine  of  one  franc.  But  tlie  Public  Pro¬ 
secutor  is  in  no  wise  satisfied  with  this  result,  and  he 
has  actually  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court  at  Nimes  to 
increase  the  penalty !  Yet  Syndical  Chambers  are  form.s 
of  Trade-Unions  which  were  tolerated  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  Empire,  and  which  aro  rccora mended,  we 
believe,  in  all  the  reports  that  have  been  submitted  to 


of  the  Farringdon  bench  be  quashed,  a  speedy  victory  the  parliamentary  committee  recently  appointed  to  in¬ 
will  be  gained.  Should  the  contrary  result  be  obtained,  quire  into  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  Their 
the  triumphant  repeal  of  restrictive  legislation  will  be  action  is  almost  invariably  confined  to  trade  questions, 
none  the  less  certain  ;  and  even  the  contempt  into  which  and  has  proved  of  great  service  to  the  men  it  seeks  to 
the  magistrates  are  unfornately  bringing  the  whole  ad-  benefit. 

ministration  of  the  law  in  their  particular  district  will  The  employers  of  labour  in  every  trade  have  formed 
eventually  work  its  own  cure,  for  the  day  is  thereby  Syndical  Chambers,  where  matters  of  general  interest 
materially  hastened  when  justice  will  be  done  by  expe-  are  discussed;  and,  unless  it  is  intended  that  undue 


rieuced  lawyers,  and  not  travestied  by  the  ignorance  or 
prejudice  oi  the  race  of  squires.  C.  J. 


C.  J. 


TRADE-UNIONISM  IN  FRANCE. 

A  few  months  ago,  we  described  how  the  French 
working  classes  were  inclining  towards  liberal  as 
opposed  to  autocratic  socialism,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  gradual  development  of  education  and  co-operation 
as  the  surest  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition.  Of 


advantage  be  taken  of  the  weakness  engendered  by 
disunited  poverty,  it  would  bo  certainly  most  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  masters  if  their  men  were  represented  by 
duly  elected  bodies.  Arbitration  boards,  with  special 
and  local  knowledge,  and  fully  capable  of  adminis¬ 
tering  strict' justice,  could  easily  be  appointed,  if  the 
masters’  and  men’s  Syndical  Chambers  were  to  unite 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  them.  Much  of  the  ani¬ 
mosity  displayed  in  the  straggle  between  capital  and 
labour  would  wear  away  by  such  intercourse. 

To  illustrate  tbe  action  of  these  institutions,  let  us 


course  the  Government,  yielding  to  the  ignorant  fears  take  as  an  example  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  the  Paris 
and  pressure  of  the  rural  deputies,  had  done  what  it  workmen  who  are  employed  in  making  pocket-books 
could  to  deter  the  workmen  from  following  this  moderate  and  similar  fancy  articles.  They  desire  an  increase  of 
course,  and  to  drive  them,  from  sheer  despair,  into  the  wages,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  they  have  deter- 
^hroes  of  civil  discord.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  mined  to  establish  a  regular  tariff  for  each  style  of 
unite  all  the  working-class  societies  into  one  body,  work.  All  the  workmen  of  this  trade  were  therefore 
cutitl^  the  Gercle  de  V  Union  des  Chambres  Syndicates  requested  to  state,  in  detail,  the  rate  of  wages  they 
Ouvneres,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  Union  would  be  received.  "When  this  is  done,  an  average  will  be  drawn 
strong  enough  to  settle  amicably  all  disputes  lietween  up  which  shall  not,  however,  admit  of  a  journeyman  s 
©mployers  and  employed.  The  police  thereupon  inter-  earning  less  than  sixpence  an  hour;  apd  then,  when  once 
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these  facts  are  ascertained,  it  will  bo  easy  for  the  Syndi- 
cal  Chamber  to  lay  the  basis  of  an  agreement  with  the 
employers.  Recently,  this  same  corporation  was  much 
disturbed  by  the  introduction,  on  a  larg^  scale,  of  female 
labour  into  the  trade.  No  objection  was  made  to  the 
iionest  workwomen  who  thus  found  employment ;  but,  it 
was  argued,  they  ought  not  to  lower  the  scale  of  wages 
'by  accepting  work  sometimes  at  half-price.  To  solve 
tnese  difficulties,  it  was  decided  that  women  might 
become  members  of  the  Syndical  Cbamfcer  if  they 
would  consent  to  work  only  at  the  rate  of  wages  laid 
down  by  that  society.  Further,  it  was  urged  that  a  large 
collection  of  samples  should  be  brought  together,  bearing 
inscriptions,  stating  the  cost  of  workmanship  in  each 
cose,  and  thus  forming  technical  museums,  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  as  useful  to  the  employers  as  to  the  men. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  notwithstanding  the 
ardour — worthy  of  a  better  cause — evinced  by  the 
Public  Prosecutor  of  Avignon,  we  cannot  help  doubting 
whether  even  the  present  Government  of  France  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  illiberal  to  suppress  the  working  men’s  cham¬ 
bers.  Indeed,  the  movement  in  favour  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  seems  to  be  irresistible.  To  suppress  them  would 
bo  a  revolution  on  the  part  of  capital  towards  organised 
labour.  New  Syndical  Chambers  are  started  nearly 
every  day ;  and  we  might  mention  among  others  the 
corporation  of  the  Paris  watchmakers.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  society,  they  have  decided 
to  keep  a  list  of  all  demands  for  work  or  workmen. 
They  will  also  supply  their  members  with  the  necessary 
tools  at  reduced  rates,  and  give  the  best  advice  to  parents 
about  to  apprentice  their  children  to  this  trade.  The 
Clerks*  and  Shopmen’s  Benefit  Society,  which  possesses 
a  fund  of  12,0002.,  has  changed  its  character,  has  con¬ 
stituted  itself  into  a  Syndical  Chamber,  and  has  adopted 
some  advanced  democratic  rules — abolishing,  among 
other  old  institutions,  the  office  of  president.  We  have 
also  to  hail  the  advent  in  the  labour  movement  of  a  totally 
new  body.  The  chorus-singers  of  Paris  have  formed  a 
society  to  represent  their  joint  interests,  and  we  hope 
that  the  force  of  this  union  will  enable  them  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  resent  the  ill-treatment  and  bad  wages 
they  have  received  in  the  past. 

We  have  not,  however,  the  necessary  space  at  our 
command  to  describe  all  the  new  elements  which  have 
been  added  to  the  force  of  the  French  version  of  Trade- 
Unionism.  Apart  from  the  mere  increase  of  numbers, 
the  Syndical  Chambers  are  likely  to  gain  much  moral 
strength  by  solving  a  great  many  difficulties  which 
impede  the  action  of  the  Councils  of  Prud’borames.  We 
have  already  described  these  councils,  or  official  arbitra¬ 
tion  boards.  In  Paris  there  are  only  four  Councils  of 
Prud’hommes,  and  all  the  industries  of  that  great  city 
have  to  be  divided  into  four  categories.  As  the  council 
is  composed  of  two  workmen  and  two  employers,  it 
frequently  happens  that  these  judges  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  technicalities  and  customs  of  the  trade  in  which 
they  are  required  to  pronounce  a  verdict.  It  has  now 
been  resolved  by  a  groat  number  of  Syndical  Chambers 
to  impose,  first,  an  imperative  mandate  on  the  candi¬ 
dates  to  the  Prud’homraes ;  and  secondly,  it  is  stipulated 
that  when  elected  they  must  consult  the  Syndical 
Chamber  of  the  trade  on  which  they  may  have  to  give 
judgment.  Thus  the  Syndical  Chambers  will  exercise 
an  all-powerful  influence  over  the  Prud’hommes,  and 
the  Government  will  perhaps  recognise  that  the  most 
efleotive  means  of  settling  trade  disputes  will  be  to 
multiply  the  Councils  of  Prud’hommes,  allotting  one 
council  to  each  trade,  to  be  elected  half  by  the  employers 
and  half  by  the  workmen’s  Syndical  Chamber.  By  this 
means  the  absurdity  of  four  men  being  obliged  to  settle 
all  questions  arising  in  from  thirty  to  fifty  different 
trades  would  be  avoided  ;  but  it  is  most  doubtful 
whether  the  present  Parliament  of  France  is  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  deal  with  this  question.  The  debates  on 
the  Factory  Bill  have  clearly  manifested  the  indifference 
of  the  Chamber  to  matters  in  which  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes  is  involved.  The  suppression  of  the 
Central  Syndical  Union,  and  the  rejection  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  subsidy  of  4,0002.  to  enable  French  workmen  to 


visit  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  prove  with  what  suspicion 
the  reactionists  of  Versailles  view  any  efforts  th* 
working  classes  may  make  to  ameliorate  their  condition 
But  this  hard-fisted  legislation  is  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  very  interests  which  it  attempts  to  protect.  The 
“  white  terror”  may  check  for  a  year  or  two  the  French 
labour  movement,  but  it  cannot  be  hindered,  though  ifc 
might  be  reconciled.  For  this  latter  and  wiser  purpose 
the  Syndical  Chambers  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility 
In  a  few  months’  time  we  may  anticipate  that  France 
will  rejoice  in  a  new  and  more  enlightened  Parliament 
It  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  this 
Assembly  to  win  over  the  working  classes  by  assuring 
their  independence,  developing  their  technical  skill 
opening  schools  for  all,  and  facilitating  the  creation  of 
all  representative  societies  which  could  help  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  to  avofd  strikes  or  civil  war.  A. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHARITIES. 

A  little  volume,  that  has  lately  appeared  under  the  title 
of  ‘  Contrasts,’  calls  attention  to  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  English  nation.  If  an  Imperial  tax  is  levied  it  is 
scrutinised  with  the  most  jealous  closeness.  However 
small  may  be  its  amount,— whether  it  be  a  penny  in  the 
income-tax  or  a  halfpenny  on  lucifer  matches — it  is  can¬ 
vassed,  discussed,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  vigorously 
resisted.  To  local  taxation,  on  the  other  hand,  no  objec¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  is  ever  raised.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  throw  a  large  portion 
of  the  sum  annually  raised  by  local  taxation  upon  the 
national  exchequer,  but,  while  the  principle  is  thus 
under  dispute,  the  actual  amount  levied  in  municipal 
taxation  is  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned.  Is  it  or  is  it 
not  true  that  local  taxation  is  excessive,  and  that  by 
efficient  administration  of  municipal  funds,  coupled  with 
a  proper  application  of  the  funds  of  endowed  charities  to 
their  legitimate  objects,  our  local  burdens  would  be 
lightened  by  one-half  at  least?  Wo  have  all  heard  a 
vast  deal  of  the  New  York  Tammany  Ring.  But  if  it 
be  true  that  maladministration,  coupled  with  something 
very  like  malversation,  has  raised  our  local  burdens  to 
double  their  legitimate  amount,  have  we  great  cause  to 
congratulate  ourselves,  or  to  contrast  the  purity  of 
England  with  the  profligacy  of  New  York  ? 

In  London — to  which  the  author  of  ‘  Contrasts’  confines 
his  criticisms — local  taxation  has  grown,  and  is  daily 
growing.  Now,  singularly  enough,  the  endowed  charities 
of  London,  if  properly  and  economically  administered, 
would  reduce  the  local  taxation  of  the  metropolis  almost 
to  a  minimum.  Lord  Brougham  is  said  to  have  stated 
at  a  public  meeting  that,  if  the  rich  and  educational 
endowments  of  London  were  spread  with  econor^  and 
efficiency  over  the  whole  area,  they  would  be  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  whole  sick  poor  of  London,  and  to  supply 
the  means  of  a  good  education  to  the  poorer  and  lower- 
middle  class,  without  need  of  calling  on  the  rate-payer 
for  success.  Adopting  this  bold  statement  as  his  text, 
the  author  of  ‘  Contrasts  ’  argues  that  the  medical 
endowments  of  London,  if  efficiently  administered,  are 
sufficient  to  maintain  all  the  Poor-Law  infirmaries  and 
dispensaries,  and  yet  to  leave  the  endowed  hospitals  a 
balance  upon  which  they  could  easily  do  fully  as  much 
good  as  they  do  at  present.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  if 
the  educational  charities  of  the  metropolis  were  liberated 
from  the  jobbery  and  extravagance  which  at  present 
characterise  their  administration,  they  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain,  clothe,  and  educate  all  the  children  at 
present  in  the  London  pauper  schools,  to  gratuitously 
educate  the  whole  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
of  the  metropolis,  and,  into  the  bargain,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  middle -class  elementary  education  for  the  whole 
of  Loudon  to  1002.  a-year. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  follow  the  author 
of  ‘  Contrasts  ’  through  the  calculations  by  which  be 
arrives  at  these  results.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
evidence  upon  which  he  relies  is  so  clearly  stated,  and 
that  the  whole  subject  is  so  broadly  and  fully  treated, 
that  beyond  all  doubt  a  prima  facie  case  is  sufficiently 
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ade  out.  A  few  of  the  facts  given  in  the  volume  speak 
themselves.  It  seems,  for  instance,  that,  without 
tJaloulating  house-rent  of  the  different  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  the  purely  charitable  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
<>itv  *  companies  amount  to  not  less  than  110,000Z. 
a  year.  It  seems  that  for  10,000Z.  a  year  the  West¬ 
minster  Hospital  maintains  200  beds,  while  St  Thomas’s 
for  43,000Z.  a  year  maintains  only  400  beds.  And  it 
further  seems  that  seven  of  the  largest  city  companies 
expend  upon  their  halls  alone  an  annual  total  of  64,000Z. 
Such  are  some  of  the  facts  by  which  the  author  supports 
his  case.  We  cannot  here,  of  course,  discuss  their 
accuracy.  But,  assuming  them  to  be  substantially 
correct,  what  is  the  practical  inference  we  ought  draw 
from  them  ? 

Few  are  probably  aware,  unless  the  question  has  been 
practically  brought  home  to  them,  how  narrow  in 
Ijondon  is  the  demarcation  between  the  pauper  and  the  | 
ratepayer.  A  slight  rise  in  the  local  rates  immediately 
causes  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  apply  for  parish  relief.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  for 
those  who  are  not  thus  hard  pressed  the  local  rates  are 
a  daily  growing  and  very  terrible  burden.  Rates  must 
be  paid,  of  course.  But  when  we  are  assured  that  London 
is  taxed  for  municipal  purposes  to  an  amount  exceeding 
by  fully  half  a  million  a  year  what  she  ought  to  pay,  it 
becomes  impossible  not  to  ask  whether  we  have  not 
municipal  rings  in  our  midst  as  compared  with  which 
the  members  of  Tammany  are  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  honest  men.  And  it  also  becomes  clear  that  before 
very  long  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  will,  in  their 
own  behalf,  be  bound  to  thoroughly  consider  the  whole 
question  of  metropolitan  administration. 

The  issue  is,  after  all,  not  so  very  difficult.  If  the 
endowed  charities  of  London,  the  vaiious  hospitals,  the 
schools,  the  livery  companies,  and  the  almshouses  were 
all  put  into  the  hands  of  a  small,  vigorous,  and  effi¬ 
cient  Commission,  all  the  good  which  they  at  present 
do  could  be  equally  well  effected,  while,  at  the 
same  time  the  rates  would  be  lightened  to  the  extent  of 
500,O0OZ.  a  year.  So,  at  any  rate,  it  is  asserted,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  assertion  is 
substantially  correct.  When,  however,  we  ask  why 
nothing  is  done  towards  a  better  distribution  of  the  funds 
of  the  metropolitan  charities,  the  answer  we  get  is  a 
little  disheartening.  It  seems,  in  effect,  that  what  is 
everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business,  and  that  the 
vested  interests  that  at  present  exist  in  connection 
with  the  various  charities  which  would  be  thus  assailed, 
are  at  present  quite  able  to  hold  their  own  against  bodies 
so  feeble  and  so  little  quickened  by  public  opinion  as  are 
the  Endowed  Schools  and  the  Charities  Commissioners. 
AVbat  is  wanted  is,  clearly,  that  the  ratepayers  of 
London  should  take  the  question  up  for  themselves,  and 
make  it  a  rallying  point  at  the  next  general  election. 
But  to  do  this  effectively  actual  information,  or,  in  other 
words,  education,”  is  needed,  and  it  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how  the  facts  and  figures  which  are  required 
are  to  be  obtained.  The  first  and  most  obvious  answer, 
that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  and  report  upon  the  whole  question  of  metropolitan 
endowments,  is  at  once  answered  by  the  fact  that  for 
year  upon  year.  Royal  Commissioners  have  been  doing  so, 
and  without  result.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  other  bodies 
similarly  constituted,  and  with  similar  objects,  have 
issued  tons  of  blue  books,  of  the  solid  contents  of  which 
*  Contrasts  *  is  but  a  digest.  So  apathetic,  in  short,  is 
the  British  ratepayer,  that  nothing  really  moves  him 
until  he  finds  that  his  burden  is  so  heavy  as  to  seriously 
disturb  his  annual  balance.  This  starvation  pointy  if 
not  actually  reached,  is,  at  any  rate,  not  far  distant ;  and 
it  may  now  be  expected  that  a  strong  pressure  will  be 
put  upon  the  Legislature  to  thoroughly  organise  and 
economically  administer  the  charities  of  the  metropolis. 
We  have  before  now  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
surplus  revenues  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are,  in  them¬ 
selves,  sufficient  to  found  and  maintain  a  separate  uni- 
vei-sity  at  each  of  our  great  seats  of  industry,  and  wo 
have  also  called  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the 


city  companies  apply  or  misapply  the  large  funds  of 
which  they  stand  possessed.  VVl  at  is  wanted— and  to 
that  result  we  have  always  pointed — is  that  England 
should  take  complete  stock  of  her  educational  and  chari¬ 
table  endowments,  and  then  consider  a  scheme  for  their 
systematic  and  thorough  administration.  But  a  scheme 
so  big  is  not  to  be  at  once  taken  in  hand,  and  it  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  quite  as  well  that  the  inquiry  should  be,  for  the 
present,  confined  to  London.  If  the  author  of  ‘  Contrasts  * 
is  even  approximately  accurate  in  his  figures,  “jobbery, 
stupidity,  gluttony,  and,  possibly,  in  many  oases,  direct 
fraud,”  divert  from  its  true  intent  and  application  some 
500,000Z.  a-year  of  trust  funds  bequeathed  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  the  deficit  thus  created,  the  London  rate¬ 
payers  are  called  upon  to  make  up. 

Mr  Lowe  is  believed  to  wish  that  all  our  endowments 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  It  certainly  seems  that 
charitable  endowments  are  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse. 
The  old  law  of  mortmain  had  a  definite  political  purpose, 
and  probably  had  but  little  reference  to  abuse  of  charit¬ 
able  trusts.  We  need  in  these  days  a  new  law  of  mort¬ 
main,  by  which  all  charitable  trusts  shall  be  taken  out 
of  the  bauds  of  private  trustees  and  vested  in  mere 
officials  paid  by  a  fixed  tariff. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  *in  a  sentence — there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  charitable  endowments  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  would,  if  under  efficient  control,  render  a  poor-rate 
and  school-board  rate  altogether  unnecessary.  If  this 
be  so  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  London  ratepayers 
have  been  singularly  slow  in  considering  their  own 
interests.*  How  far  ‘  Contrasts  ’  is  likely  to  stir  up 
popular  feeling  we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  Certain, 
however,  it  is  that  its  author  has,  like  Mr  Plimroll,  hit 
upon  a  genuine  abuse,  and  that  if  his  words  fall  upon 
deaf  ears  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  him.  Z. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  entertained  some  two 
hundred  country  mayors  at  a  great  banquet  last  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Mr  Gladstone  was  the  lion  of  the  evening, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  made  some  charac¬ 
teristic  remarks.  “We  have  had  a  fall  and  we  have  had  a 
recovery,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  either  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other.  We  fell  in  the  attempt  to  emancipate  a 
great  historic  university  in  a  sister  country,  now  in  ser¬ 
vitude  to  a  single  though  distinguished  college  con¬ 
nected  by  long  tradition  with  a  particular  persuasion.” 
Mr  Gladstone  did  not,  of  course,  mean  to  encourage 
either  party  ;  but  Home  Rulers  will  note  that  he  considers 
Ireland  “a  sister  country,”  and  the  opponents  of  the 
State  Church  in  England  will  note  that  he  regards  the 
Established  Sect,  which  as  far  as  doctrines  go  is  the  same 
in  England  as  it  was  in  Ireland,  as  “  a  particular  persua¬ 
sion.”  Mr  Gladstone  declares  that  the  “  principle  ”  of 
his  Irish  University  Bill — he  does  not  say  whether  he 
means  the  “  principle  ”  of  intellectual  repression  that  ho 
originally  propounded,  or  the  “  principle  ”  of  concurrent 
endowment  that  Lord  Hartington  propounded  for  him, 
or  the  “  principle  ”  of  secularism  that  Mr  Vernon  Har- 
court  invented  for  his  relief — as  “inextinguishable” 
and  “  one  that  will  yet  make  itself  felt  in  the  history  of 
this  country ;  ”  but  his  promise,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
somewhat  qualified  by  his  assurance  that,  when  a  general 
election  comes,  the  English  nation  will  find  in  him 
and  his  colleagues  “  no  undue  reluctance  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  popular  wish.”  Mr  Lowe,  who  also 
spoke  at  this  banquet,  described  the  House  of  Commons 
as  “  a  hale  old  man  who  has  perhaps  run  his  best  days, 
but  who  still  may  look  forward  to  a  considerable  period 
of  usefulness  and  respect  from  his  neighbours,”  and 
declared  his  unwillingness  “to  see  the  career  of  the 
House  abruptly  and  ignominiously  cut  short.”  He  further 
made  the  unhappy  suggestion  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  might  have  to  confess  that  it  had  fallen  into  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  that  which  should  accompany 
old  age,  as  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
it  might  not  look  to  have,  but  in  their  stead,  curses, 
not  loud  but  deep,  &c. 
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The  total  duration  of  the  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  week  ended  on  Thursday  last  was  two  hours 
and  twenty-five  minutes.  On  Friday  in  last  week  the 
Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  at  five 
o’clock,  and  remained  there  till  a  quarter  past  five,  when, 
their  lordships  having  positively  nothing  to  do,  he  got 
up  again.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  principal 
business  of  the  evening  was  Mr  Gathome  Hardy’s 
“  interpellation  ”  on  the  “  Three  Rules.”  Mr  Hai^y 
and  other  speakers  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  inter¬ 
pretation  put  upon  the  rules  by  the  Geneva  Arbitrators 
would  make  them  altogether  unworkable,  and  would 
render  the  position  of  neutrals  unbearable.  It  appeared 
afterwards,  from  the  speeches  of  Mr  Forster,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  Mr  Gladstone,  that  this  was  also 
the  view  of  the  Government,  They  however  resisted 
Mr  Hardy’s  resolution,  on  the  ground  that  it  conveyed 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  arbitrators ;  and  as  they  also 
undertook  that  when  the  Rules  were  communicated  to 
foreign  powers  the  dissent  of  the  British  Government 
should  be  stated,  the  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  met  at  five  o’clock, 
read  the  Custody  of  Infants  Bill  a  second  time,  passed  the 
Poor  Allotments  Bill  through  Committee,  committed  the 
Jlastardy  Laws  Amendment  Bill  pro  forma,  reported  it, 
and  amended  it  on  report;  did  the  same  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Bill,  and  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to 
six  o’clock.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  few 
questions  and  answers  and  explanations — the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  contained  a  promise  by  Mr  Stansfeld 
of  a  Local  Taxation  Bill  this  Session — Mr  Goschen 
proceeded  to  explain  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  current 
year,  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  which  was  an 
increase  of  134,000^  over  the  estimates  of  last  year.  Mr 
doEchen  explained  that  this  sum  had  really  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  excess  on  account  of  the  past  year,  as  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  in  prices,  80,0001^.  more  had  been 
paid  for  metals,  and  50,0(K)^  more  for  coals,  than  had 
been  reckoned  on.  Of  the  0,668,000^.  asked  for  the 
Navy,  more  than  7,000,0001.  is  spent  on  the  personnel. 
The  Government  arrangements  for  shipbuilding  met 
with  some  sharp  criticism  from  Lord  Henry  Lennox ; 
i)nt  the  cloven  hoof  of  party  prejudice  was  too  apparent 
4o  allow  much  weight  to  be  attached  to  them. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  of  Lords  met  at  five  o’clock, 
advanced  two  railway  bills  a  stage,  passed  the  Victoria 
'Embankment  Bill  and  the  Epping  Forest  Bill  through 
Committee,  read  the  Marriages  (Ireland)  Bill  a  second 
time,  debated  the  constitution  and  scope  of  Mr  Plimsoll’s 
Commission,  and  adjourned  at  six  o’clock.  In  the 
Hr  use  of  Commons,  the  principal  business  of  the  evening 
was  the  discussion  of  a  motion  by  Mr  Anderson  for  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Currency  System. 
The  debate  was  chiefiy  remarkable  for  Mr  Lowe’s 
defence  of  our  gold  standard  on  the  extraordinary  ground 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  more  fluctuating 
than  gold.” 

On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Commons  was  occupied 
with  the  second  reading  of  Mr  O.  Morgan’s  Burials  Bill. 
As  Mr  Morgan  remarked,  the  fact  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  come  down  to  oppose  it  lent  a  new  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  struggle.  Mr  Disraeli’s  speech  was  really 
a  plea  that,  by  the  abolition  of  Church*rates  the  Church 
was  demoralised,  and  the  national  property  used  by  the 
Church  of  England  became  the  property  of  a  sect.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  astute¬ 
ness  and  perspicuity  can  deceive  himself — though  he 
certainly  can  deceive  others — by  the  wretched  tissue  of 
flimsy  sophisms  which  he  gave  utterance  to.  A  majority 
for  the  second  reading  of  sixty-three,  in  a  House  of  497 
members,  clearly  testified  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  House  of  Lords  sat  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  read  the  Victoria  Embankment 
Bill  and  the  Epping  Forest  Bill  a  third  time,  passed  the 
Bastardy  Law  Amendment  Bill  through  committee, 
considered  the  amendments  on  the  Poor  Allotments  Bill, 
and  adjourned.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Newde- 
gate  pleaded  the  woes  of  private  members,  and  denounced 
the  encroachments  of  the  Government  on  the  time  nf 


the  House.  The  motion  for  a  select  committee 


withdrawn  after  a  most  useless  and  empty  discussio 
Mr  Lowther  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  upset  the  arrantre 
ment  which  hed  been  arrived  at  for  the  use  of 
parks  for  public  meetings.  The  House  refused  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  it  was  negatived  with 
out  a  division. 


The  Exeter  Hall  meeting  last  Saturday  in  favour  of 
Mr  Plimsoll’s  appeal  for  our  seamen  was  a  great  success 
The  ardour  and  energy  of  the  Member  for  Derbv 
appear  to  be  irrepressible.  Such  enthusiasm  as  Ze 
is  displaying  in  this  righteous  cause,  cannot  fail  to* 
win  an  early  victory,  though  it  may  occasionally  hurry 
him  into  errors  of  speech  and  judgment.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  Mr  Plimsoll  is,  perhaps,  j?ar  excellence 
the  w'orking  man’s  member  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  adopted  by  the  working  classes  of 
Derby,  in  consequence  of  his  sound  views  on  trades 
questions,  as  their  candidate,  at  a  time  when  few  even 
advanced  Liberals  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  on  the 
subject.  He  has  met  with  the  bitterest  and  most  per¬ 
sistent  opposition  from  the  old-fashioned  Liberal  and 
Whig  “leaders”  in  the  borough  he  represents.  Only 
a  few  months  ago,  when  the  Mayor  of  Derby  gave  an 
invitation  banquet  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr  Plimsoll  was  received  with  such  a 
storm  of  groans  and  other  disorderly  sounds,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  sit  down  without  obtaining  a  moment’s 
hearing.  But  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  member 
whose  future  return  is  a  greater  certainty.  Doubtless, 
when  he  next  visits  Derby,  those  who  have  previously 
thought  him  worthy  of  jeers  and  scofis  will  be  only  too 
ready  to  fawn  and  toady,  now  that  he  has  gained  the  ear 
of  the  nation.  Mr  Plimsoll,  however,  has  proved  himself 
every  inch  an  Englishman,  and  he  will  know  what  value 
to  put  upon  such  a  reception.  He  has  always  been 
valued  by  his  real  constituents,  the  Derby  working  men, 
and  he  is  doubly  valued  by  them  at  the  present  moment. 


At  a  time  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
asked  to  countenance  so  gross  a  misappropriation  of 
public  monevs.  as  that  proposed  by  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 


public  moneys,  as  that  proposed  by  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Lifeboat 
Institution  ofiers  a  peculiarly  welcome  proof  of  how  much 
can  be  efficiently  done  without  State  intervention  or 
State  help.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year  the  boats  of 
this  Society,  now  numbering  233,  have  saved  the  lives 
of  569  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  circumstances 
of  peril  that  would  have  precluded  any  ordinary  boats 
from  proceeding  to  their  aid.  Voluntary  efibris  have 
mad  e  this  Institution  what  it  could  never  have  become 
under  State  meddling,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  a  spot 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  a  lifeboat 
could  be  placed  which  is  unprovided  with  one.  21,485 
lives  have  been  saved  during  the  forty-nine  years  of  its 
existence  either  by  its  lifeboats  or  by  special  exertions 
for  which  it  has  granted  rewards.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  society  during  the  year  1872  amounted  to 
27,33 H.  148.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  4,000?. 
above  the  expenditure. 


le  Government  on  the  time  of 


On  Tuesday  last  a  Conference  was  held,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Trades’  Council,  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  different  Agricultural  Labourers’  Asssocia- 
tions  that  have  not  as  yet  united  with  the  National 
Union.  The  Secretary  of  the  National  and  two  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  were  also  present.  The  chief 
point  of  discussion  was  the  important  one  of  Federation 
versus  Centralisation,  the  latter  being  the  policy  that  has 
hitherto  been  adopted  by  the  National.  The  feeling  of  the 
Conference  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  fede¬ 
ration,  which  is  the  one  at  present  in  operation  in  all  of  the 
best  organised  and  most  efficient  of  our  trades-unions.  It 
should,  however,  be  recollected  that  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  organising  and  keeping  in  union  farm-labourer® 
varies  very  considerably  from  similar  work  amongst 
the  better  educated  artizans.  It  is  very  possible  that 
the  centralising  of  funds  may  have  been  an  essential 
element  of  the  success  whicn  has  attended  the  early 
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efforts  of  the  National,  bat  that  is  no  reason  why  such  called  in  Spain,  who  are  the  chief  circulators  of  thesa 
a  policy  should  not  be  gradually  changed  in  the  future  reports,  .and  the  chief  promoters  of  whatever  may  be 
as  the  officers  of  the  district  branches  become  more  used  real  in  them,  are  zealously  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
fhe  work  to  which  they  have,  in  almost  every  Carlists.  - 

\Q  tlJw  I  It  11  -i-a  •  •  11  _  •  nnv  ^  «•.  .  ..  _ 


instance,  been  so  unexpectedly  called.  Principally  owing 
to  the  conciliatory  and  argumentative  speech  of  the 
Chairman,  Mr  Odger,  a  resolution  was  passed  bv  which 
the  different  delegates  agreed  to  attend  the  forthcoming 
Conference  of  the  National,  to  be  held  at  Leamington, 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  to  abide  by  the  decision  then 
adopted  by  the  majority.  The  agricultural  labourers 


The  Communalist  revolution  of  March,  1871,  hasb.^cn 
celebrated  with  some  zest  in  several  countries.  The 
Internationalists  of  Brussels  held  a  commemorative  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd.  On  the  same  day  similar 
celebrations  took  place  for  the  Basin  de  Liege  at  the 
Cafe  de  ITnternationale ;  for  the  Basin  de  la  Vesdre  there 
was  a  concert  and  banquet  at  Verviers ;  while  at  Ant- 


seem  to  be  perplexed  by  the  same  question  that  is  now  werp  a  fraternal  banquet  was  given  on  the  22nd  at  a 
agitating  the  minds  of  the  Spanish  Republicans.  meeting  place  called  the  Sebastien.  In  Madrid  the 

-  ^  Iniransigente  united  at  the  Estudios  de  San  Isidro,  where 

A  Hampshire  landowner  has  sent  us  the  following  :  the  memory  of  the  Paris  Commune  was  invoked  in 

A  list  of  necessary  weekly  household  expenses  of  a  South  several  fiery  speeches.  The  German  socialists  had  a 
Hants  agricultural  labourer,  whose  family  consists  of  man,  wife,  double  anniversary  to  celebrate :  The  revolution  of  March 
*nd  font  children.  ^  ^  Berlin,  and  the  flight  of  M.  Thiers’s 

House  Rent  .  .  .  .  .  .20  Government  from  Paris  on  March  the  18th,  1871.  In 

6  gallons  of  Bread  at  Is.  2d.  per  gallon  .  .  .  7  0  London  the  refugees  have  not  been  as  demonstrative  as 

Meat  or  Pork  (at  8d.  per  lb.),  only  allowing  i  lb.  per  tjjey  ^^ere  last  year,  when  they  had  hired  both  St  George’s 

lilb^^heeUTat  Id.  per  lb.  .  .  ..  !  1  0  Hall  and  the  Hall  of  Science.  OnthisoccasionM.Lan- 

1 1  lb.  Sugar,  at  4d.  per  lb. .  .  .  .*  .06  deck  with  his  little  knot  of  followers  held  a  meeting  at 

I  lb.  Tea,  at  2<.  4d.  per  lb.  .  .  .  .07  the  Foresters*  New  Hall,  Wilderness -row,  where  the  ex- 

lb.  Butt^,  at  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  .  ,  .  *  1  ?  dictator  of  Marseilles  assumed  the  title  of  member  of 

pJef (T cwt.  of  CoS)  !  *.  .’  !  .*16  Commune,  though  he  never  sat  in  that  Assembly, 

Boots  and  Shoes  (1  pair  each  per  annum)  .  .10  having  never  been  elected  to  that  capacity.  We  regret 

Clothing  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  0  to  hear  that  this  vehement  orator  gave  vent  to  the  most 

Washing  Material —Soap,  Starch,  &c.  .  .  .04  unsound  and  violent  sentiments,  which  very  fortunately 

«  *  *  *  *  English  reporter  was  able  to  understand.  At  Grafton 

Schooling  !  !  !  !  .  !  0  4  Hall,  Grafton-street,  Dr  Begnard,  general  secretary  of 

Benefit  Club,  4d.,  and  Rate,  3d.  .  .  .  .07  the  Prefecture  of  Police  daring  the  Commune,  lectured 

- on  Ferre,  who  was  shot  at  Satory  in  company  with 

^  Rossel  and  Bourgeois.  Dr  Regnard  explained  that  FeiTe 

Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  no  allowance  is  made  in  the  j  be<»me  known  to  the  public  for  his  bold  SMech 
above  list  for  luxuries,  such  as  Milk,  Beer,  or  Tobacco,  neither  is  delivered  under  the  Empire  near  the  tomb  of  Baudin  at 
there  any  allowance  for  that  very  common  item,  Treacle,  which  is  Montmartre.  Ferr4  concluded  with  these  remarkable 
for  the  labourer’s  child  an  attractive  substitute  for  more  whole-  words :  “  The  National  Convention  at  the  Tuileries  ! 

some  food.  Reason  at  Notre  Dame !  ”  Far  from  being  the 

mi  IT  -11  A  1  jj*  a  i.  r  **  sanguinary  ruffian  ”  so  often  described,  Ferr6  had  saved 

The  VcrsaillM  Assembly  IS  to  adjourn  on  Saturday  for  ^^e  lifes  of  ^several  prisoners  in  Dr  Regard’s  presence. 

a  S.X  w^ks  holiday.  The  Government  prudently  abstains  ^fais  meeting  concluded  by  a  cor  uttered  from  the  chair 

LT.  •-  '’i.  fi.”  of  “LonglivetheCommnni!”  “LngliveFerrfi!”  which 

j.  *  ^  °*i,*  *  r*  ^  recrui  “Sf  »  7  e  was  somewhat  inconsistent  considering  that  the  one  has 

discussion,  either  of  serious  or  of  frivolous  questions —  ^  •  t.  ji.ui.xi.  xu  u  x 

t  r  u  •  Au  n  -^*1  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  other  was  shot. 


Note. — It  will  be  observed  that  no  allowance  is  made  in  the 
above  list  for  luxuries,  such  as  Milk,  Beer,  or  Tobacco,  neither  is 
there  any  allowance  for  that  very  common  item,  Treacle,  which  is 
for  the  labourer’s  child  an  attractive  substitute  for  more  whole¬ 
some  food. 


the  most  urgent  of  the  former  being  the  Commercial 

Treaty  with  England,  which  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  ri  x*  xx  «i  •  x  xu  t 

seems  nnwillinl to  endorse.  In  tli m^nwhile  the  Bud-  .  T  I®®'’.*!  P'?““®  J®x‘  .®i.®'“’  o"** 

get  for  1874  hw  been  issued.  It  estimates  an  expendi-  ‘®“‘’  Tl  ^® 

tnre  of  2,523  million  francs,  as  against  2,374  for  the  Government  by  three  Polish 

present  year.  More  than  half  of  the  increase  is  due  to  w  Impnal  amnesty,  took 

‘‘public  debt  and  dotations,”  and  most  of  the  rest  to  “P  a^e  in  Warsaw,  intending  to  proc^d  from 
military  charges.  On  the  repair  of  war  material  and  to  their  homes  in  Volhynim  Two  of  them,  the 

purchase  of  stores  400  millions  are  to  be  spent,  and  275  Th^dens  and  Casaimir  Bnrzynski,  were  trans¬ 

ire  appropriated  to  ‘‘various  indemniacattens,”  besides  Parted  *0  SjWia  soon  a^^r  their  return  home,  and  the 
75  millioi^sfor  ‘‘subsistence  of  German  troops.”  The  fate  befell  tbe  third,  France  Zuraw5ki  alter  a 

estimated  revenue  is  2,526  million  francs,  it  being  pro-  years  residence  at  his  home  in  O^renbnrg.  All  three 

posed  that  the  excess  on  the  present  year  shall  be  fhieay  “  i**®  a”®  ®^ 

roised  by  additional  and  vei^  heavy  taxes  on  land  and  rebelhon  of  1863,  in  which  they  took  part  A  sup- 
‘‘  personal  fnrnitnre,  door  and  window  taxes.”  plementary  inquiry  was  ■ost'tnted  against  them  by  a 

^  *  ________  court-martial  which  decided  that  they  had  committed  a 

An  interesting  episode  occurred  in  the  French  Assem-  common  misdemeanour  daring  the  outbreak,  and  that 
bly  on  Thursday  last,  in  the  debate  on  the  Communal  must  be  expiated  by  banishment.  The  last  Imperial 
Charities  Bill.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans  moved,  as  an  decr^  of  amnesty,  indeed,  distinctly  states  that  those 
amendment,  that  the  cnr4  should  always  be  a  member  participators  in  the  revolt  of  1863  who  were  at  the  same 
of  the  Charity  Committee,  in  a  speech  which  the  English  guilty  of  an  ordinary  oflence  m^t  be  excluded  from 

newspapers  describe  as  “  violent  *’  and  declamatory.**  amnesty,  and  therefore  orders  an  inquiry  into  the  cases 

The  bishop’s  arguments,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  glorifica-  emigrants  returning  home^  in  consequence  of  the 

tion  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  sole  repository  of  Imperial  clemency.  The  Polish  journals  very  naturally 
charity,  were  received  with  cries  of  ‘‘Spain  and  St  icaplore  exiles  not  to  return  on  the  faith  of  an  amnesty 
Bartholomew.**  Bat,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  raised  bumpered  with  conditions  by  which  many  have  been 
by  his  extravagant  utterances,  and  in  spite  of  M.  Bris-  ruined.  It  is  evident  that  thU  device  gives  the  autho- 
son’s  pregnant  remark  that  if  the  car4  were  to  bo  rities  almost  unlimited  power  still  to  molest  the  recipients 
ex’officio  a  commissioner,  why  not  the  parish  doctor,  the  ^  pardon  so  grudgingly  bestowed. 

bishop’s  amendment  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  - 

■■■  The  acqnisition  of  foreign  languages  is  one  of  the 

The  Spanish  Cortes  was  dissolved  last  Sunday.  Fresh  best  characteristics  of  the  Russian  gentiy ;  and  as,  to 
rumours  of  crisis  in  the  country  and  in  the  Government  obtain  tliis  extended  lingnistic  kowl^ge  they  engage  a 
are  industriously  circulated,  possibly  with  some  truth,  great  number  of  foreign  teachers,  it  will  interest  English 
but  with  the  evident  design  of  bringing  them  abont,  and  ladies  to  know  that  the  governesses  of  Russia  have  con- 
necessitating  a  revolution.  The  Radicals,  as  they  are  stitnted  a  mntnal  protection  society.  This  institution  ia 
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composed  first  of  the  nineteen  persons  who  originated 
it,  then  of  six  honorary  members,  an  executive  committee 
of  nine  persons,  and  127  effective  members  and  302 
governesses.  Their  capital  amounted  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1873,  to  6,523  roubles.  In  the  preceding  year 
418  governesses  claimed  assistance,  and  ^75  were  imme¬ 
diately  relieved.  Lodging^  at  a  reduced  price  were  also 
procured  for  eighty-three  more.  At  a  fair  example  of 
the  average  proportion  of  foreign  teachers  in  Rnssia  we 
might  state  that,  in  all,  the  society  has  received  386  ap¬ 
plications  from  Russian  governesses,  seventy-nine  from 
French,  143  from  German,  and  eighty-four  from  English. 

That  occasionally  irritating  componnd  of  eccentricity 
nnd  ability,  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
has,  perhaps,  occasioned  a  grater  amount  of  diverse 
criticism  than  any  other  member  of  the  service.  No 
doubt  his  sixty  million  subjects,  or  rather  their  spokes¬ 
men  in  the  press,  have  sometimes  had  very  good  grounds 
for  indulging  in  sarcastic  strictures  on  Mr  Campbell. 
The  Hindoos  are  a  sensitive  people,  and,  however  much 
they  may  admire  his  candour,  are  sure  to  resent  Mr 
Campbell’s  proofs — from  neat  propositions  founded  on 
his  theory  of  diversity  of  race,  and  manipulated  with 
geometrical  precision — of  the  moral  and  intellectual  uu- 
fitness  of  Bengalese  for  self-mlo.  And  yet,  if  there 
bo  a  man  who,  l^fore  all  others,  is  doing  his  best  to  train 
the  natives  for  that  very  end,  it  is  this  same  Mr  Camp¬ 
bell.  His  efforts  in  organising  a  “Native  Civil  Service” 
for  Bengal  will  cover  any  multitude  of  such  sins  as  irri¬ 
tating  candour  and  “  disagp*eeable  manners.”  If  Mr 
Campbell  is  to  have  his  own  way,  the  natives  will  be 
admitted  to  serve  their  own  country,  and  that,  too,  not 
in  sorry  driblets  of  one  or  two  after  intervals  of  years, 
but  in  scores  annually.  To  be  sure,  the  offices  opened 
to  them  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  are 
anything  but  lucrative ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  <^n  a 
career,  and  afford  an  admirable  training  for  “Young 
Bengal.”  English  readers  will  be  struck  with  the  novelty 
of  some  of  the  subjects  set  for  the  youthful  competitors. 
Last  month  the  examinations  at  Hooghly  ended  with 
hundred-yard  foot-races,  one-mile  foot-races,  pony-riding, 
hurdlle-races,  and  swimming.  At  Hooghly,  150  com¬ 
peted  in  these  accomplishments,  eighty  at  Patna,  and 
about  fifty  elsewhere.  “  It  was,”  says  the  Friend  of 
India,  “  refreshing  to  see  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  tumble 
off  their  ponies,  and  get  on  again  with  as  much  readiness 
as  an  English  jockey.”  The  swimming  race  was,  we 
are  told,  won  by  a  Mahommedan.  To  appreciate  the 
value  and  significance  of  this  novelty  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s,  the  reader  must  know  that  for  years  past  the 
writers  in  the  native  press  have  been  lamenting  the 
decay  of  Bengali  physique,  and  calling  aloud  for  some 
Greek-like  system,  which  should  cultivate  the  body  as 
well  as  the  sou). 

The  time  is  past  when  it  was  held  by  nations  of  the 
Caucasian  race  that  they  could  do  no  wrong  in  their 
dealings  with  inferior  and  subject  races.  Hence,  great 
ns  was  the  indignation  expressed  by  the  American  press 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Modoc  Indians,  and  the  murder 
by  tliem  of  several  settlers,  some  of  its  most  influential 
members  have  been  at  the  pains  to  act  as  counsel  for  the 
red  men,  and  to  make  the  other  side  of  the  question 
generally  known.  It  appears,  from  their  investigations, 
that  the  unhappy  conflict  with  the  Modocs  was  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  Indian  agents  and  the  white  settlers. 
The  red^kins  have  been  badly  treated.  They  were 
removed  three  times  during  one  winter,  and  each  time 
to  a  more  undesirable  reservation,  until,  finally,  they 
were  reduced  to  kill  their  horses  for  food,  in  order  to 
save  themselves  from  starving  to  death,  and  they  had 
subsequently  to  dig  in  the  frozen  ground  for  roots  to 
keep  themselves  alive.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
distribution  of  provisions  and  clothing  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  engaged  to  supply  in  exchange  for  the  land  ceded 
by  them,  each  man  received  only  half  a  blanket,  while 
the  squaws  and  papooses  received  nothing  at  all. 
When  some  of  the  victims  quietly  remonstrated, 
several  warriors,  squaws,  and  young  Indian  women  were 


massacred.  This  was  the  cause  that  led  some  of 
Modocs  to  take  up  arms  and  kill  several  of  the  settlers 
who  had  shown  the  greatest  animosity  towards  them 
Such  is  the  case  for  the  defence.  Meantime  the  Peace 
Commissioners  demand  the  surrender  of  the  murderers 
but  the  Modocs  will  probably  fight  to  their  last  man 
rather  than  accept  this  condition. 

There  has  been  another  disturbance  among  the  New 
York  journals.  It  began  by  the  World  again  calling  the 
editor  of  the  Times  “  Jennings,”  a  term  of  abuse  which 
that  potentate  never  can  stand.  Having  silenced  the 
World  for  the  moment,  the  irate  Times  came  down  with 
great  vigour  on  the  Tost  d  propos  of  an  alter-dinr.er 
speech  made  by  its  editor.  The  Post  naturally  retorted 
when  he  was  requested  by  his  antagonist  to  “  go  to  ltd 
for  a  week.”  This  would  not  have  been  precisely  hostile 
advice  considering  the  weather,  bad  it  not  been  supple, 
mented  by  remarks  on  the  toilet  of  the  editor  of  the  Font, 
Instead  of  going  to  bed  for  a  week,  this  gentleman 
replied •  that  the  editor  of  the  Times  had  “left  lig 
country  for  his  country’s  good,”  with  other  civilities 
which  were  promptly  reciprocated  by  the  Times.  The 
Tribune  then  intervened,  and  took  the  part  of  the  editor 
of  the  Times  in  the  matter  of  “  Jennings.”  Thus  backed 
up,  the  aggrieved  editor  re-appeared  with  flaming  eyes 
and  made  various  damaging  remarks  on  the  WoHd  and 
the  Tost.  He  then  indulged  in  a  monologue  on  tlte 
cause  of  the  dislike  entertained  for  him  by  members  of 
his  own  profession,  and  was,  in  short,  “  left  speaking.” 
These  differences  have  assumed  such  a  personal  character 
that  one  feels  tempted  to  suggest  that  they  should  bo 
carried  on  within  certain  rules.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  not  the  journals,  like  the  queens  in  chess,  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  while  the  editors,  like  the 
kings  in  that  game,  should  be  precluded  from  giving 
check  to  each  other  P 

One  of  the  principal  morning  papers  in  Paris  notices 
the  retirement  of — a  waiter.  This  really  remarkable 
person  was  well  known  to  the  habitues  of  the  Cafe  d;i 
Helder.  He  had  a  surprising  memory,  especially  for  the 
I  concerns  of  the  military  clients  of  the  establishment, 
j  He  was  as  good  as  an  Army  List  any  day.  If  a  customer 
had  belonged  to  the  army,  were, it  but  for  a  year  or  two, 
F41ix  could  tell  him  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  what 
he  had  done,  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  regiment,  the 
date  of  his  commission,  his  exchanges,  <kc.  There  were 
times  when  this  singular  specialite  got  Felix  into  trouble 
with  the  military  authorities,  for  in  serious  crises  it  often 
happened  that  the  waiter  of  the  Caf4  do  Helder  was 
found  to  possess  and  to  retail  authentic  information 
before  it  appeared  in  the  Monitewr  de  VArmee.  The 
range  of  his  knowledge  extended  from  the  general 
of  division  to  the  mere  ensign.  In  case  of  war  ho. knew 
what  regiments  were  to  go.  If  the  number  of  battalions 
belonging  to  any  special  branch  of  the  service  was  to  be 
increased,  he  advised  the  officers-elect  to  transform  their 
outfit.  Periods  of  promotion  were  his  grand  field-days. ' 
Many  days  before  the  time  appointed  he  received  letters 
from  interested  persons  who  claimed  his  good  offices. 
The  War  Department  was  at  length  so  disturbed  by 
the  proceedings  of  this  extra-official  influence,  that,  it  is 
said,  Marshal  Niel  went  so  far  as  to  imprison  Felix  on 
account  of  some  too  glaring  indiscretions.  He  only  suf¬ 
fered  brief  eclipse,  how'ever,  and  now  retires  into  private 
life,  much  regretted  by  his  numerous  acquaintances  m 
the  military  profession. 

Several  little  games  may  be  played  during  dessert, 
some  occult  and  some  ostensible.  There  is  a  very 
workmanlike  gambling  game  with  a  twirling  knife;  but 
the'thost  interesting,  perhaps,  is  a  game  d  deux  with  a 
double  almond.  The  partners  in  this  game  take  each  an 
almond,  and  engage  to  greet  each  other  with  a  certain 
formula  at  their  next  meeting,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
may  be.  He  or  she  who  fii*st  utters  the  required  sentence 
is  the  winner.  To  the  imperative  nature  of  this  rul& 
must  be  attributed  a  scene  lately  reported  by  a  Belgian 
journal.  It  was  Ash  Wednesday,  and  crowds  hastened 
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to  the  churches  to  perform  the  penitential  ceremony  of  the  hioheb  education  or  women 

rpceivincr  the  symbolical  sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  brow.  Sir— Will  vnn  oiw  «...  ««  .  1 

The  ashes  were  being  thus  distributed  by  the  jonn^  yioar  Unioi  for  Promoting  the  kigher  M?^ion  of  w?“en“* 
of  a  certain  church,  who  went  through  his  task  with  aU  announce  in.your  columns  that  the  Central  ConimittWf  th^ 
doe  solemnity,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  penitents,  Union  has  determined  to  offer  seven  scholarshina  of  26Z 

..  •  •*  l-  ^  • _ i _ J  ^  ‘it  _  •  s»  _ _ # _ _ .. 


me  surprising  _  —  -  - - - -  - - __ 

The  priest  started  back,  let  fall  the  ashes,  and  made  scholarships,  and  have  consented  to  do  so  :  1.  The  University 
the  following  equally  astonishing  exclamation— “I’m  °  if 


done  !  The  greeting  to  Philipkin,  as  English  players 
have  it,  and  Philippe,  as  the  French  say,  is  a  mere  oor- 
raption  of  Viel-liebchen  (mnch-beloveaX  as  it  is  in 
Germany,  the  natural  habitat  of  this  very  simple  sport. 

A  curious  exhibition  is  about  to  take  place  in  Berlin, 
the  idea  of  which  is  certainly  original  and  capable  of 
indehnite  expansion  under  the  auspices  of  those  on 
whom  the  mantle  of  Bamnm  has  fallen.  The  inhabi> 
tants  of  that  inland  capital  are  to  be  entertained  by  a 
display  of  fishing-tackle,  marine  produce,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  the  occupation  of  fishermen,  and  will  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  whole  subject,  which  will  at  all 
events  possess  the  charm  of  complete  novelty.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  special  exhibitions  of  this  kind 
might  be  very  interesting  to  the  public,  which  is  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  far  more 
ntrinsic  and  instructive  employments. 


a  il k iTn 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

O  '  ■ 

THE  OFFICERS*  GRIEVANCE. 

Sir, — lu  an  article  on  the  above  subject  in  last  week's 
Examiner j  you  endorse  the  complaint  of  Colonel  Anson  in 
regard  to  the  retiring  allowance  of  lieutenant-colonels.  In 

the  representative  case  yon  state  that  a  captain  purchasing  .xl  i.  •  xl  .  i.  j  ••  •  x  . 

his  commissiou  for  l.SOOf.  might  possibly,  in  i  war,  fo?  with  which  they  hav.  bron  endowed,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  gam 
instance,  become  a  lieuteiiant.coloneI,  without  paying  a  six-  only  in  mental  breadth,  but  in  moral  dignity, 
pence,  and  would  then  be  able  to  sell  his  commission  for  It  is  a  cheering  sign  to  see  the  learned  bodies  which  I  have 
4,500Z.,  thus  making  a  clear  profit  of  2,700^.  Do  you  propose,  enumerated  lending  their  aid  towar^  the  cause  of  female 
Sir,  that  every  man  who‘has  purchased  a  captain's  commission  education,  and  thereby  rising  superior  to  those  narrow  and 
and  remains  in  the  aiiny  until  he  has  become  lieutenant-  contemptible  prejudices  which  have  so  grievously  retarded 
colonel,  should,  on  retiring,  get  4,50(W.  ?  If  not,  upon  what  the  progress  of  society.  No  journal  has  given  the  women’s 
principle  would  you  select  the  men  who  should  get  the  cause  a  mora  generous  and  consistent  siqiport  than  has  the 
4,500Z.  ?  It  seems  to  me,  with  all  respect  to  the  officers.  Examiner ^  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  afford  you.  Sir,  satis- 
that  they  exhibit  in  this  case  a  not  uncommon  failing :  they  faction  to  hear  of  the  step  which  this  letter  records, 
wish  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds  ;  they  Bath,  March  2«'ith,  1873.  I  am,  &c.,  Ierne. 

want  to  get  at  the  same  time  the  benefits  of  the  purchase  - 

system  and  of  the  abolition  of  purchase.  Under  the  purchase 

system  an  officer  had  the  chance,  and  a  precious  poor  one  it  apperlet  AND  GEORGE  EXALL. 

has  been  since  the  Indian  mutiny,  of  profiting  by  a  war.  Sir, — My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  an  article  in  your 

against  which,  however,  had  to  be  set  off  a  reasonable  chance  paper  of  the  16th  inst.  on  the  case  of  George  Exall,  a  wag- 


of  being  killed.  This  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  it  was 
only  by  the  superior  death-rate  among  the  officers  that  pro¬ 
motion  w'as  quickened.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  an 
officer  had  to  look  forward  to,  in  the  ordinary  course,  was  to 
buy  his  way  up,  or  to  stagnate  in  his  captaincy.  Under  the 
non-purchase  system  he  has  a  certainty  of  rising  without 
purenasey  and  is  deprived  of  a  mere  possibility  of  rising  with¬ 
out  purchase  and  taking  out  the  value  of  the  promotion  in 
cash.  The  certainty  of  rising  without  purchase  is  surely 
an  abundant  equivalent  for  that  mere  speculative  possibility 
— a  possibility  that  for  the  last  dozen  years  has  not  been 
worth  an  old  song.  The  officers,  like  many  roeu,  seem  unable 
to  see  but  one  side  of  the  question  ;  and  to  ask  compensation 
in  all  cases  for  that  which,  under  the  old  system,  could  only 
have  been  the  good  fortune  of  a  very  few,  seems  very  like  a 
grievance  run  mad.  I  should  think  from  this  specimen  of 
officers’  grievances  that  they  have  too  little  work  to  do,  and 
too  much  time  on  their  hands  in  which  to  build  glorious 
castles  in  the  air  on  speculative  figures. 

I  am,  Ac.,  A  Badical. 

[It  is  true  that  promotion  is  quickened  by  the  superior 
death-rate  in  time  of  war,  and  that  against  this  has  to  he  set 
off  a  reasonable  chance  of  being  killed  ;  but  this  set-off  is 
equally  present  before  and  after  the  abolition  of  purchase. 
The  officer  runs  an  equal  risk  now  in  time  of  war,  but  be  has 
not  the  old  compensatory  chance  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
his  commission  in  case  of  survival.  Agaiu,  the  old  officers 
have  now  the  certainty  of  rising  without  purchase,  but  just 
as  much  had  they  before  the  certainty  of  rising  with 
purchase,  and  of  receiving  back  when  they  chose  the  money 


goner  in  my  employ,  in  which  my  name  is  mentioned,  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  state  the  facte. 

Exall  has  eight  children,  three  of  whom  are  in  service,  one 
boy  is  in  regular  employ  at  ds.  6d.  per  week  ;  I  pay  the 
school-fees  of  another,  and  when  he  is  not  at  school  he  has 
money  or  food  at  my  house.  The  three  youngest  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  father.  Exall  himself  receives  in  money 
11s.  per  week,  and  in  addition  ten  stones  of  bacon,  coru  and 
hay-harvest  money,  a  cottage  and  large  garden  rent  and  tax 
free,  manure  for  his  garden,  potato  ground,  and  cider  (for  the 
latter  he  refuses  to  accept  2s.  per  week  as  an  equivalent), 
the  whole  amounting  in  money  and  money's  worth  to  178. 
per  week,  besides  other  perquisites.  I  will  merely  add  that, 
m  the  report  of  my  speech  which  you  quote  from  the  Here¬ 
ford  TimeSy  the  woras  “  brought  up  eight  children  ”  should 
nave  been  **  supported  eight  children.” 


lave  been  **  supported  eight  children.” 

I  am,  Ac., 


W.  H.  Apperlet. 


London  National  Socibtt  for  Women’s  Suffraob. — A  well 
Attended  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Hampstead  on  Thursday  evening,  the  27th  instant,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr  Lankester,  the  coroner  for  Central  Middlesex, 
and  the  usual  resolutions  claiming  for  women  householders  equal 
parliamentary  representation  with  men  were  unanimously  nas.sed. 
The  speakers  were— Mrs  William  Buubury,  Mr  Frederick  Hill, 
Mr  Lucraft,  Mr  A.  W.  Bennett,  Mrs  John  Hullah,  Mr  J.  H.  Levy,. 
Miss  Lord,  and  Mr  Adolphe  Smith. 


Errata.— The  final  verse  of 


Mr  Swinburne’s  first  sonnet, 
eek,  should  have  begun,  “//ere 
snth  verse  of  the  seco  id  sonnet, 
leen  printed  instead  of  “weep 


;  ‘ 


versil^^  of  Edinburgh ;  4.  The  University  of  Dublin  ;  6. 
The  &ieuce  and  Art  l^partment ;  6.  The  Society  of  Arts 
7.  The  College  of  Preceptors. 


stands  Lighest  at  these  examinations  (except  those  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  and  Society  of  Arts)  is  to  be  awarded 
a  scholarship,  provided  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners 
or  delegates  her  work  is  not  only  reuttively  better  than  that 
of  other  candidates,  but  absolutely  good  enough  to  entitle  her 
to  the  reward.  The  scholarships  offered  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors  and  the  Society  of  Arts  are  to  be  awarded  to  the 
best  female  candidate  iu  training  as  a  teacher,  examined  by 
them,  under  the  same  condition  of  real  merit. 

The  successful  candidates  are  to  pursue  their  studies  for  a 
certain  fixed  period  of  time  iu  some  place  of  superior  instruc¬ 
tion  approved  by  the  National  Union  ;  and  the  payment  of 
the  scholarships  will  be  made  quarterly,  on  satisfactory  reports 
from  such  places  being  receiv^  by  the  Union. 

Farther  particulars  respecting  these  scholarships  can  be 
ascertained  by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Union,  61  Sloane-street,  S.W.,  London. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  on  the  advantages  here 
offered  to  girls  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  more  thorough 
and  solid  edneation  than  can  be  obtained  •  at  the  ordinary 
class  of  ^rls’  schools.  The  incentive  to  study  here  offered 
will,  it  IS  to  be  hoped,  be  eagerly  embraced,  as  fortunately 
there  are  many  girls  who  desire  knowledge,  not  only  as  a 
means  to  self-maintenanoe  (an  honourable  and  legitimate 
object),  but  from  a  genuine  desire  to  cultivate  the  faculties 
with  which  they  have  been  endowed,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  gain 
not  only  in  mental  breadth,  but  in  moral  dignity. 

It  is  a  cheering  sign  to  see  the  learned  bodies  which  I  have 
enumerated  lenomg  their  aid  towards  the  cause  of  female 
education,  and  thereby  rising  superior  to  those  narrow  and 
contemptible  prejudices  which  have  so  grievously  retarded 
the  progress  of  society.  No  journal  has  given  the  women’s 
cause  a  moi'e  generous  and  consistent  simport  than  has  the 
ExamineTy  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  afiord  you.  Sir,  satis¬ 
faction  to  hear  of  the  step  which  this  letter  records. 

Bath,  March  26th,  1873.  I  am,  &c.,  Ierne. 

MR  APPERLET  AND  GEORGE  EXALL. 

Sir, — My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  an  article  in  your 
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DIR^. 

III.—PETER’S  PENCE  FROM  PERUGIA. 

Iftcariot,  thou  grey-grown  beast  of  blood, 

Stind  forth  to  plead  ;  stand,  while  red  drops  run  here 
And  there  down  fingers  shaken  with  foul  fear, 

Down  the  sick  shivering  chin  that  stooped  and  sued. 

Bowed  to  the  bosom,  for  a  little  food 

At  Herod’s  hand,  who  smites  thee  cheek  and  ear. 

Cry  out,  Iscariot ;  haply  he  will  hear  ; 

(’ry,  till  he  turn  again  to  do  thee  good. 

Gather  thy  gold  up,  J udas,  all  thy  gold, 

And  buy  thee  death  ;  no  Christ  is  here  to  sell. 

But  the  dead  earth  of  poor  men  bought  and  sold. 

While  year  heaps  year  above  thee  safe  in  hell. 

To  grime  thy  grey  dishonourable  head 

With  dusty  shame,  when  thou  art  damned  and  dead. 

IV.— PAPAL  ALLOCUTION. 

“  Fopule  mi,  quid  tibi  feci  ?  ” 

What  hast  thou  done  P  Hark,  till  thine  ears  wax  hot, 

Judas  ;  for  these  and  these  things  hast  thou  done< 

Thou  hast  made  earth  faint,  and  sickened  the  sweet  sun. 
With  fume  of  blood  that  reeks  from  limbs  that  rot ; 

Thou  hast  washed  thine  hands  and  mouth,  saying,  “  Am  I  not 
Clean  ?  ”  and  thy  lips  were  bloody,  and  there  was  none 
To  speak  for  man  against  thee,  no,  not  one  ; 

Tliis  hast  thou  done  to  us,  Iscariot. 

Therefore,  though  thou  be  deaf  and  heaven  be  dumb, 

A  cry  shall  be  from  under  to  proclaim 

In  the  ears  of  all  who  shed  men’s  blood  or  sell 
Pius  the  Ninth,  Judas  the  Second,  come 

Where  Boniface  out  of  the  filth  and  flame 

Barks  for  his  advent  in  the  clefts  of  hell.* 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 

•  Dante,  ‘Inferno,*  xlx.,  .'>3. 


LITERARY. 

MR  JOHN  MORLEY’S  ROUSSEAU. 

Iious<imu.  By  John  Morley.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  analyst  of  Voltaire  has  acquitted  himself  of  a 
task  of  first-rate  difificulty  in  completing  the  analysis  of 
Rousseau.  The  critical  liking  which  Mr  John  Morley 
brought  to  the  work  of  examining  the  life  and  religion 
of  a  man  like  Voltaire,  who  had  with  his  splendid  nega¬ 
tive  advanced  many  strides  toward  the  positive  position 
occupied  by  Mr  Morley  himself,  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  beforehand,  and  was  amply  proved  by  the  result. 
But  the  widely  different  figure  of  Rousseau  offered  so  few 
sympathetic  phases  of  thought  or  character  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  critic  that  ho  might  very  pardonably  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  cold  and  one-sided  likeness  of  his  subject,  which 
we  could  have  afforded  to  dismiss  after  a  brief  study  as 
merely  “  Mr  John  Morley’s  Rousseau.”  If,  in  addition  to 
our  general  perception  of  the  contrast  presented  by  Vol¬ 
taire  and  Rousseau,  wo  notice  a  few  of  the  aspects  this 
contrast  assumes  in  Mr  Morley’s  hands,  we  shall  then 
liaye  a  fresh  proof,  if  one  is  needed,  of  the  great  critical 
ability  which  not  only  allows  him  to  do  justice  to  these 
tw'o  men  in  the  points  of  their  widest  divergence,  but 
even  to  produce,  as  will  bo  generally  acknowledged,  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  portrait  of  the  one  with 
whom  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  least  sympathy.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  sentiment  in  the  one  and  rea.son  in 
the  other  that  I^usseau,  in  distinct  opposition  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  ”  was  ontirelv  wanting  in  either  taste  or  serious 
regard  for  history.’^  “  His  ideas  all  involved  a  breach  with 
the  past,  as  Voltaire’s  did  ;  but  Voltaire  deserves  credit 
for  perceiving  that,  to  make  this  eflfective,  you  must  at 
least  find  out,  as  well  as  you  can,  what  the  past  was.” 
In  matters  of  religion,  the  antithesis  was  still  more 


marked.  On  the  one  hand  Rousseau,  an  enthusiastic 
believer  in  a  natural  God,  whom  he  was  ever  willing  to 
confound  with  the  God  of  the  orthodox;  on  the 
other  Voltaire,  halting  only  on  this  side  of  dogmatic 
atheism  from  the  very  consistency  of  his  negative  creed. 
The  psychological  difference,  too,  was  immense.  “  VoU 
taire  was  the  arch-representative  of  all  those  elements  in 
contemporary  thought,  its  curiosity,  irreverence,  intre¬ 
pidity,  vivaciousness,  rationality,  to  which  Rousseau’s 
temperament  and  his  Genevese  spirit  made  him  pro. 
foundly  antipathetic.  .  .  .  Voltaire’s  mental  consti¬ 

tution  made  him  eagerly  objective,  a  seeker  of  true 
things,  quivering  for  action,  admirably  sympathetic  with 
all  life  and  movement,  a  spirit  restlessly  travelling  the 
whole  world.  Rousseau,  far  different  from  this,  saw  in 
himself  a  reflected  microcosm  of  the  outer  world  ;  and 
!  was  content  to  take  that  instead  of  the  outer  world,  and 
for  its  truest  version.  .  .  He  was  a  master  example 

of.  sensibility,  as  Voltaire  was  a  master  example  of 
clear-eyed  penetration.”  In  fact,  Rousseau  was  a 
“  religious  reactionist,”  and  as  such  he  fought  with 
Voltaire,  “the  leader  of  the  school  who  believed  that 
men  are  better  employed  in  thinking  as  accurately,  and 
knowing  as  widely,  and  living  as  humanely  as  all  those 
difficult  processes  are  possible,  than  in  wearying  them¬ 
selves  in  futile  search  after  gods  who  dwell  on  inacces¬ 
sible  heights.”  Mr  Morley’s  admirable  English  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  apologise  for  quoting  so  freely  from  his 
two  memoirs,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  making  clear 
the  critic’s  complete  recognition  of  the  mutual  divergence 
i  of  these  two  prime  awakeners  of  France,  and  have 
I  thereby  shown  how  much  more  valuable  his  treatment  of 
Rousseau  is  likely  to  be  on  that  account.  For  we  con¬ 
sider  it  perfectly  evident  that  Mr  Morley,  in  points  of 
divergence,  sides  almost  constantly  with  Voltaire,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  the  French  Revolution  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  much  more  abiding  and  satisfactory  results  if  it 
had  not  become  fatally  mixed  up  with  Rousseau’s 
sentimental  imbroglios,  and  so  come  to  too  sudden  a 
catastrophe ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  our  respect  for 
the  critic  is  increased,  and  his  work  rendered  doubly 
important,  by  the  diligence  and  appreciation  he  has 
evinced  in  a  task  which  others  might  have  dismissed 
w  ith  an  easy  condemnation.  The  man  who  has  come  to 
suppressing  the  capital  G,  and  writes  “  god  ”  as  others 
would  write  “gods,”  has  an  unsuspected  source  of 
sympathy  for  the  sentimental  pietist ;  and  he  who  most 
unflinchingly  removes  the  veil  from  Rousseau’s  moral 
delinquencies  can  yet  see  at  the  roots  of  them  some 
human  and  not  altogether  unw’orthy  characteristics.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  justify  by  quotation,  or  anything 
like  an  adequate  sketch  of  the  whole  work,  our  opinion 
of  the  admirable  delicacy  and  fairness  with  which  this 
difficult  task  has  been  performed.  It  cannot,  however, 
fail  to  be  appreciated  on  all  sides,  and  especially  by  those 
who  anticipated  a  severer  treatment. 

That  Mr  Morley  is  alive  to  the  beauties  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  animalism  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  astound¬ 
ing  incongruities  and  a  meanness  of  temperament 
that  seemed  at  times  to  override  all  other  emotions, 
characterised  the  earlier  and  happier  years  of  his 
life,  is  quite  clear  from  the  fragmentary  chapter  on 
“  Les  Charmettes,”  which  appeared  first  in  the  ForU 
nightly  Review.  Those  who  have  read  it  there,  with 
the  other  instalments  of  this  work,  will  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  its  qualities  both  of  manner  and  of  matter, 
and  of  the  deep  current  of  sympathy  which  accompanied 
the  still  deeper  scrutiny  into  the  failings  of  that  remark¬ 
able  man.  There  is  nothing  else  of  this  sort  in  the 
book  to  equal  the  description  of  “  Les  Charmettes,” 
although  we  come  upon  many  brief  scenes  of  a  like 
nature  in  after  life,  and  never  lose  sight  to  the  very  end 
of  that  passionate  communion  with  nature  and  intense 
yearning  after  her  common  and  all-satisfying  pleasures 
which  make  Mr  Morley  in  one  place  look  for  an  analogy 
in  the  poet  Cowper,  and  which  find  their  echo,  w'e  would 
in  the  kindred  moods  displayed  by  Wordsworth 
in  ‘  The  Prelude  *  and  elsewhere. 

A  method  of  treatment  which  is  neither  the  narrative 
nor  the  critical,  but  a  combination  of  both,  strikes  us  as 
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new.  .  .  And  here  we  find  the  good  side  of  a  religious  reaction 

such  as  that  which  Rousseau  led  in  the  last  century.  .  .  Evil  as 
this  reaction  was  in  many  respects,  and  abore  all  to  the  checks 
which  it  gave  to  the  application  of  positive  methods  and  concep¬ 
tions  to  the  most  important  group  of  our  beliefs,  yet  it  had  what 
was  the  very  singular  merit  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
of  keeping  the  reliffious  emotions  alive  in  association  with  a  tole¬ 
rant,  pure,  lofty  livrng  s^t  of  articles  of  faith,  instead  of  feeding 
them  on  the  dead  superstitions  which  were  at  the  moment  the 
only  practical  alfemative. 

Once  more,  if  any  one  denies  Roassean  the  position 
of  the  best  possible  sabstitnto  in  those  times  for  a  not 
yet  perfected  positivism,  we  qnote  another  passage  which 
18  snflRcient  to  rescue  him  from  neglect :  “  We  owe  a 

place  in  the  temple  that  commemorates  human  emanci¬ 
pation,  to  every  man  who  has  kindled  in  his  generation 
a  brighter  flame  of  moral  enthusiasm,  and  a  more  eager 
care  for  the  realisation  of  good  and  virtuous  ideals.” 

Tn  conclusion,  we  have  one  fault  to  find,  and  that  is 
that  Rousseau’s  solitary  invention  which  has  descended 
to  us  in  a  form  which  is  not  only  practically  useful,  but 
growing  every  day  more  useful,  the  simplified  system 
of  musical  notation,  has  not  received  fuller  notice.  A 
short  chapter  is  devoted  to  Rousseau  as  the  originator  of 
the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Notation,  but  surely  the  one  tangical 
inheritance  left  ns  by  this  strange  man  might  receive 
ampler  acknowledgment.  C.  j 


whether  in  the  assertion  of  tbe  rights  of  the  many  before 
the  privileges  of  the  few ;  or  in  the  abolition  of  monopoly 
and  artificial  restrictions  impeding  the  free  development  of 
i  trade ;  or,  again,  in  the  superseding  of  a  worship  of  routine 
by  the  sincere  enthusiasm  of  **  personal  religion  or  in  a 
bold,  uncompromising  realism  in  art,  as  opposed  to  the 

sterile  mannerism  and  affectation  of  classical  imitators, _ 

we  have  alike  in  every  case  a  protest  against  fraud,  and  a 
counteracting  movement  towards  positive  and  natural  laws. 
And,  if  we  accept  our  author’s  theory,  not  only  may  these 
seemingly  diverse  manifestations  bo  found  to  contain  one 
common  principle  of  life,  but  also,  by  their  several  paths 
they  tend  towards  one  and  the  same  tiltimate  condition! 
In  other  words,  these  four  movements  have  a  fifth  social 
growth  underlying  them,  and  which  harmonises  with 
them  all  at  certain  points;  and  whilst  Bepublicanisni, 
Commercialism,  Evangelicalism  and  Byronism  are  doomed 
by  destructive  forces  contained  within  themselves  to 
collapse,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  date,  they  will 
leave  a  healthful  surviving  residue  of  principles  and  con¬ 
victions,  to  be  reconciled  and  embraced  within  the  new 
system  of  ideas  for  which  it  was  their  mission  to  prepare 
the  way.  This  new  social  growth,  the  general  tendency 
of  which  we  may  already  perceive,  but  which  we  cannot 
as  yet  fully  estimate  nor  appreciate,  Mr  Statham  calls 
Humanitarian  ism.  *In  his  opinion,  before  any  marked 
increase  of  individual  intelligence  can  take  place,  the  four 
primary  relationships,  as  he  styles  them,  which  necessarily 
affect  every  man,  must  exist  under  certain  favourable 
conditions.  As  regards  man’s  relationship  to  the  physical 
universe,  it  must  not  bo  of  that  intensely  conscious  sort 
which  is  the  result  of  uncertainty  in  obtaining  the  means 
of  subsistenoe  ;  and  the  same  thing  applies  in  a  less  degree 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  Social  Growths  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  Essay  in  the 
8c  ience  of  Sociology,  By  F.  l^ginald  Statham.  Longmans. 

From  Old  to  New,  A  Sketch  of  the  Present  Religious  Position.  In 
Eight  Lectures.  By  F.  Reginald  Statham.  Longmans. 

The  spirit  of  modern  thought  has  been  frequently 
accused,  and  until  quite  recently  with  apparent  justice,  of 
pitiless  and  direct  antagonism  to  man’s  most  sacred 
aspirations  and  most  cherished  ideals.  Truth,  though 
the  heavens  crush  me  for  following  her — truth,  though  a 
whole  celestial  Lubberland  were  the  price  of  apostacy,”  has 
been  indeed  the  only  watchword  of  those  who,  consenting 
to  forsake  all  without  any  compensating  promise,  have  been 
led  forth  by  this  spirit  into  the  wilderness.  But  now, 
however  hidden  at  the  outset  from  the  disinterested  fol¬ 
lowers  after  truth,  and  truth  only,  it  is  gradually  becoming 
apparent  that  the  uncompromising  method  of  scientific 
investigation  is  revealing  a  more  sublime  and  harmonious 
conception  than  supernatural  visions  or  religious  mysticism 
have  ever  been  able  to  attain.  And  what  is  more,  the 
rival  schools  are  slowly  but  unmistakably  shifting  their 
relative  positions.  No  longer  does  idealism  speak  the 
language  of  hope,  and  science  seem  to  claim  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  promised  land.  Whilst,  in  the  face  of  the  I 
social,  moral,  and  political  phenomena  of  our  day  subjec¬ 
tive  theories  are  growing  ever  more  and  more  incompetent 
and  hopeless,  and,  even  in  the  persons  of  their  noblest  and 
most  gifted  representatives,  whether  of  the  impassioned 
fervour  of  Mr  Carlyle  or  of  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of 
Mr  Raskin,  can  give  us  only  despair  for  counsel  and  scorn 
for  consolation,  philosophers  of  the  modem  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  hourly  acquiring  fresh  confirmation,  and 
becoming  more  able  to  trace  in  contemporary  movements 
the  development  of  a  future,  not  only  inevitable,  but 
full  of  promise.  Of  this  new  faith  Mr  Statham  is  a 
worthy  teacher.  He  is  himself  sufficiently  modest  to 
claim  only  a  conjectural  worth  for  the  theories  ho  lays 
before  us ;  but,  apart  from  their  value  as  the  conclusions 
of  an  evidently  large-minded  and  patient  thinker,  whose 
speculations  are  bas^  upon  observation  instead  of  assump¬ 
tion,  his  work,  by  its  dignity,  impartial  equanimity,  and 
exalted  disinterestedness,  becomes  a  fair  exponent  of  the 
tone  and  level  of  scientific  thought,  contrasting  favourably 
with  the  febrile  and  vehement  vituperations  of  modern 
idealists,  the  whole  power  of  whoso  eloquence  is  used  of 
late  to  dishonour  and  curse  their  day. 

In  examining  the  conflicting  opinions  and  interests  by 
which  society  is  at  present  agitated,  Mr  Statham  finds  that 
these  apparently  innumerable  and  contradictory  activities 
finally  resolve  themselves  into  four  parallel  movements,  or 
social  growths ;  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  names 
of  Republicanism,  Commercialism,  Evangelicalism,  and 
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Art,  by  reducing  itself  more  and  more  to  soulless  imitation, 
will  proToke  a  reaction  towards  an  idealism  which  will  give 
grace  and  elevation  to  the  real. 

But  what  is  this  Humanitarianism — this  new  Dawn 
whose  star  of  promise  already  beams  faintly  in  the  East  ? 
Bet  us  reassure  ourselves ;  we  are  not  about  to  encounter 
the  last  state  of  mysticism,  seven  times  worse  than  the  first, 
of  one  who,  finding  his  house  swept  and  garnished  of  old 
idols  has  forthwith  set  about  fashioning  new  ones,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pattern  of  Auguste  Comte.  Mr  Statham’s 
estimate  of  Comtism  as  a  religious  system,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  us  profoundly  judicious.  “  I  cannot  help 
feeling,”  he  writes,  ''that  if  some  cunning  Satan  had  placed 
its  author  under  Jesuitical  influence  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  negativing  all  the  good  which  may  bo  expected  to 
flow  from  an  acceptance  of  the  positive  system  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  he  could  not  have  devised  a  more  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  than  this  so-called  religion.”  Humanitarianism,  as  the 
term  is  here  understood,  is  no  mere  process  of  transplanta¬ 
tion  of  old  associations  and  ideas  to  a  new  soil,  such  as  has 
been  the  case  heretofore  in  so-called  religious  revolutions. 
The  revolution  here  is  real  and  essential ;  it  involves  a 
change  not  only  of  action  but  in  the  method  of  thinking, 
being  an  intellectual  development,  so  far  as  we  know,  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Referring  to 
Professor  Blackie’s  'Four  Phases  of  Morals,*  and*  to  the 
argument  there  employed,  that,  apart  from  differences  of 
detail,  Socrates  and  Aristotle  taught  virtually  the  same 
system  of  philosophy  as  the  founders  of  Christianity,  our 
author  acquiesces  in  this  statement,  and  in  the  further  as¬ 
sertion  that  modem  philosophers  teach  a  distinctly  different 
system.  But,  instead  of  concluding  with  Professor  Blackie 
that  hence  the  modem  school  is  proved  to  be  false,  Mr 
Statham  rather  conceives  that,  whereas  it  harmonises  with 
the  discoveries  of  ph3rtical  science  and  with  the  most 
advanced  views  of  moral  and  social  order,  it  is  not  only 
proved  to  be  the  only  present  safe  and  consistent  system  as 
a  basis  for  action  and  reasoning,  but  also  that  it  marks 
the  foundation  of  a  new  era  in  civilisation.  Mr  Sta¬ 
tham  enlarges  on  the  essential  difference  between  the 
old  and  new  system  of  thought.  In  pre-Christian  as 
well  as  Christian  times,  the  intellectual  centre  of  gravity, 
and  the  measure  of  all  good,  was  a  superhuman  per¬ 
sonality,  invested,  it  is  tme,  with  different  attributes  and 
characteristics,  according  as  the  nation  was  more  or  less 
civilised,  and  open  either  to  base  and  degrading  influences 
of  hatred  and  fear,  or  to  healthier  sentiments  of  hope  and 
loving.kindness.  But  whatever  might  be  the  conception, 
subjectively  formed,  of  this  external  and  irresponsible 
Power,  his  will,  revealed  and  supported  by  supernatural 
agency,  was  taken  to  be  the  arbitrary  source  and  standard 
of  the  law,  and  his  glory  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  life 
of  man.  Now  this  reliance  on  the  dangerously  vague  and 
variable  idea  of  the  "  Will  of  God,”  which,  interpreted  by 
miracles  and  visions  of  the  night,  could  make  it  possible  to 
regard  as  meritorious  obedience  to  a  counsel  so  blasphemous 
against  human  nature  as, — "  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only 
son  whom  thou  lovest,  and  offer  him  as  a  burnt  offering,” 
has  become  untenable.  Humanitarianism  is  a  shifting  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  centre  of  gravity  from  the  sub¬ 
jective  conception  of  the  Will  of  God,  to  an  objective 
reality  admitting  of  proof  and  verification,  viz.,  the  good  of 
mankind.  But  a  change  in  the  system  of  thinking  being  a 
far  more  complex,  and  more  laborious,  became  more  en¬ 
during,  process  than  a  change  of  action,  it  comes  to  pass 
that  whereas  in  practice  men  have  long  regulated  their 
actions  and  manners  of  living  by  the  new  code,  they 
profess  and  imagine  themselves  to  believe  in  the  old 
standard,  and  are  even  ready  to  do  battle  for  it.  And 
for  an  example  of  this  open  discrepancy  between  popular 
belief  and  popular  practice  we  need  seek  no  further 
than  the  case  above  alluded  to ;  for  whilst  by  all  orthodox 
persons  the  conduct  of  Abraham  is  regarded  as  highly 
praiseworthy,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
temporary  practice,  any  parent  directed  in  a  vision  to  slay 
his  son  would  be  pronounced  by  the  most  credulous  of 
modern  supematuralists  to  have  been  tempted  by  an  evil 
fspirit ;  the  character  of  the  counsel,  tested  by  the  stan- 
flard  of  the  human  conscience,  thus  determining,  even 


for  those  least  conscious  of  free  thought,  iU  value 
and  the  source  whence  it  proceeded.  We  need  nnf 
follow  the  exposition  of  this  disparity  given  by  our 
auUior  in  ‘  From  Old  to  New,’  nor  need  we  Unger  over 
the  demonstration  of  how  ideas  alien  to  the  Indo- 
Europew  race  to  which  wo  belong,  though  capable  of 
adaptation  to  an  early  and  rude  phase  of  our  civilisation, 
must  inevitably  be  at  variance  with  the  mature  development 
of  our  own  philosophical  and  essentially  distinct  ideas. 
The  inherent  mental  temperament  of  the  Aryan  family, 
which  inclines  naturally  to  the  d  posteriori  system  of 
reasoning,  just  as  the  Semitic  does  to  the  d  priori  method, 
cannot  but  assert  itself  now  that  wo  have,  so  to  speak, 
-attained  our  majority.  We  must  think  according  to  the 
laws  of  our  mental  constitution ;  and,  however  the  force  of 
association  may  attach  us  to  old  formulse,  their  vital  reality 
passed  away  from  the  moment  that  they  ceased  to  harmonise 
and  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  our  own  moral 
sense  and  the  discoveries  of  physical  science.  With 
what  feeling,  whether  of  regret,  as  at  the  vanishing  of 
sacred  and  beautiful  illusions,  or  of  gladness,  as  at  the 
entrance  into  more  sublime  reality,  are  we  to  regard  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  those  temples  towards  which  pur 
fathers,  and  it  may  be  ourselves,  once  worshipped  ?  Let  us 
accept  Mr  Statham’s  assurance  that  in  a  great  measure 
this  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  present  generation,  at 
least  so  far  as  immediate  results  are  concerned.  Already 
the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  hence  the 
labours  of  the  destructive  philosopher  or  of  the  advocate 
of  compromise,  and  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  unrecon- 
cilable,  are  alike  unnecessary  and  unavailing.  The  corrupt 
and  the  unreal  must  fall ;  and  it  would-be  equally  vain  to  seek 
to  hasten  or  to  withstand  the  crash.  But,  as  has  been  said, 
scientific  philosophy  is  now  not  merely  negative,  but 
possesses  the  elements  of  a  nobly  constructive  work.  Science, 
seemingly  so  contemptuous  of  man's  dignity,  has  stripped 
off  the  rags  of  purple  and  fine  linen  which  concealed  his 
relationship  to  the  world  of  nature ;  but  in  dispossess, 
ing  him  of  the  equivocal  station  of  the  degraded  and  ever- 
deteriorating  offspring  of  a  fallen  seraph,  she  has  set  him 
at  the  head  of  the  ever-progressive  ocean  of  life,  marldng " 
its  highest  tidemark,  and  at  once  sharing  in  and  help¬ 
ing  the  advance  of  its  mighty  waves.  As  regards  his 
spiritual  and  intellectual  destiny  also,  the  apparent  loss  has 
proved  a  real  aggrandisement;  the  immediate  motive 
of  an  approving  or  wrathful  God  has  vanished,  but  only 
to  invest  him  with  a  responsibility  noli’otherwise  than  god¬ 
like,  that  of  determining  by  every  act  and  thought  of 
his  career  •  the  future  mor^ity  or  frailty  of  his  race.  And 
in  the  same  way,  for  every  personal  sacrifice  demanded  of 
him,  whether  of  the  eternity  of  his  individual  consciousness, 
or  the  perpetuation  of  his  species,  he  is  recompensed  by  a 
destiny  more  disinterested  and  sublime  than  any  yet 
attributed  even  to  the  Deity,  that  of  creating,  not  for  his 
own  glory,  but  for  the  endless  perfecting  of  that 

Immeasurable  life 

From  which  the  fleshly  self  falls,  shrivelled,  dead, 

A  seed  primeval  that  has  forests  bred. 

Thus  then,  as  is  eloquently  urged  in  these  two  works  we 
have  been  considering,  it  becomes  ns  now  to  concentrate 
our  attention  on  these  highest  aspects  disclosed  to  us  by 
modem  philosophy,  that  so,  when  the  cities  of  the  plain 
shall  be  overthrown  and  totally  consumed,  the  apparently 
stern  and  inexorable  guide  who  led  men  forth  in  the  night  - 
time  shall  by  the  ucending  light  be  shown  to  boar  the 
form  and  face  of  im  angel ^  and,  entering  on  their  new  city 
the  precise  form  and  outline  of  which  we  cannot  yet 
predict,  the  men  of  a  succeeding  generaticm  shall  recognise 
that  indeed  "  tho  sun  has  arisen  upon  the  earth.’* 

F.  E. 

PASO  ABEL. 

PetMcar^.  Only  a  Story.  By  Ooida.  In  Three  Volumes.  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

"  Oh,  cara  mis,  when  one  has  run  about  in  one’s  time 
with  a  tinker’s  tools,  and  seen  the  lives  of  the  poor,  and 
the  woe  of  them,  and  the  wretchedness  of  it  all,  and  the 
utter  uselessness  of  everything,  and  the  horrible,  intolerable, 
unending  pain  of  all  the  things  that  breathe,  one  comes  to 
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because  of  her  love  for  the  leader  of  the  troupe;  the 


think  that  in  this  meaningless  mystery  which  men  call  life, 
a  little  laughter  and  a  little  love  are  the  only  things  which 
save  us  all  from  madness — the  madness  that  would  curse 
God  and  dio.**  Those  words,  spoken  by  her  hero  to  her 
heroine,  sum  up  the  thought  that  finds  most  clear  expres¬ 
sion  in  Ouida’s  last  novel,  a  novel  which,  if  not  the  best 
that  she  has  yet  written,  is  very  good  indeed,  and  both 
healthier  in  tone  and  more  chaste  in  its  literary  workman¬ 
ship  than  *  Folle-Farine,*  which  is,  perhaps,  on  some  grounds 
the  best  of  them  all.  Ouida  is  the  most  poetical  of  the 
English  novelists  of  to-day.  Her  poetical  faculties  some¬ 
times  impair  the  vigour  of  her  novels,  as  her  reiterated 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  places  and  her  profuse  and  “  pre- 
Baphaelite  ”  allegory  of  word-painting  not  only  draw  off 
the  attention  from  the  main  thoughts  that  she  wishes  to 
enforce,  but  also  present  those  thoughts  in  an  exaggerated 
and  a  somewhat  distorted  form  ;  but  they  are  very  poetical 
for  all  that,  and  they  would  bo  altogether  refreshing  if 
they  were  composed  of  altogether  wholesome  materials. 
Unfortunately,  the  materials  are  not  quite  wholesome. 
“We,”  she  says  in  the  first  chapter  of  ^Pascarel,’  “  we — 
in  whom  all  art  is  the  mere  Shibboleth  of  a  ruined  religion, 
whose  priests  are  all  dead  ;  we — whose  whole  year-long 
course  is  one  Dance  of  Death  over  the  putridity  of  our 
pleasures  ;  we — whose  solitary  purpose  it  is  to  fly  faster 
and  faster  from  desire  to  satiety,  from  satiety  to  desire,  in 
an  endless  eddy  of  fruitless  effort ;  we — whose  greatest 
genius  can  only  raise  for  us  some  inarticulate  protest  of 
despair  against  some  unknown  god ;  we  have  strangled 
King  Carnival  and  killed  him,  and  buried  him  in  the  ashes 
of  our  own  unutterable  wge.  For  the  old  king  is  heartsick 
to  hear  the  manful  laughter  that  he  heard  in  his  youth; 
and  we — we  cannot  laugh ;  all  we  can  give  is  a  sneer — and 
a  sob.”  Ouida’s  last  heio  contradicts  her  dogma.  If  he 
sneers  often  and  bitterly,  he  does  not  sob ;  and  he  helps  to 
show  how  “  a  little  laughter  and  a  little  love  ”  are  possible 
and  commendable  even  in  this  hellish  nineteenth  century. 
Had  he  been  made  to  show  that  more  completely,  he  would 
have  been  a  worthier  study,  and  Ouida  would  have  produced 
a  new  and  more  than  ever  convincing  proof  of  her  right  to 
a  place  in  that  group  of  moralists  among  whom  George 
Eliot  and  Mr  Browning  hold  the  most  exalted  positions. 
Further  and  welcome  proof  of  that  it  does  afford ;  but  we  j 
wish  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  uS  for  the  advantage  of  h6r 
readers,  that  it  had  been  greater. 

The  first  of  the  sentences  we  have  quoted  tells  nearly  as 
much  as  need  here  be  told  of  the  story,  as  well  as  of  the 
moral,  of  this  novel.  PascarM,  the  last  representative  of 
an  old  princely  house  of  Tuscany,  and  whose  father  has 
secured  for  it  a  new  patent  of  nobility  by  preferring  the 
trade  of  a  travelling  tinker  to  the  dignity  of  beggarly  idle¬ 
ness,  has  worked  his  way  up  to  eminence  as  a  scholar  at 
Pisa,  but  has  exchanged  a  musty  professorship  for  active 
work  as  a  great  actor,  and,  when  his  power  as  an  actor  has 
been  proved,  thinks'  it  better  to  use  it  in  instructing  the 
masses  who  can  only  attend  the  performances  of  a  strolling 
player  instead  of  in  catering  to  the  valueless  pleasures  of 
more  aristocratic  theatre-goers.  Of  course,  like  all  Ouida’s 
men,  he  is  an  unnatural  creation ;  but,  unlike  most  of 
them,  he  is  generous  in  all  his  dealings  with  men,  and  he 
does  not  regard  all  women  as  mere  sensual  toys.  He 
does  so  regard  ordinary  women,  and  he  is  in  no  way 
blamed  for  it,  Ouida  considering  this  as  a  necessary  and 
proper  privilege  of  the  lords  of  creation ;  but  he  honours 
the  extraordinary  woman  of  the  story,  and  his  bearing 
towards  her  is  a  refreshing  variation  both  in  his  own  life 
and  in  the  conceptions  of  his  biographer.  ’Nella,  the 
heroine,  too,  is  more  independent  and  has  healthier  indi¬ 
viduality  than  most  of  Ouida’s  women.  She  it  is  who  tells 
the  story,  and.  as  far  as  her  place  in  it  is  concerned,  it  is 


patient  woman  who  braves  all  ills  that  she  may  be  *loyal 
to  the  love  that  she  regards  as  shipwrecked — is  of  an  almost 
too  familiar  type  in  fiction  :  but  the  type  is  here  painted 


too  lamiiiar  type  in  newon  :  uub  me  lype  is  nere  painted 
with  such  freshness  as  to  give  it  complete  originality  and 
it  has  rarely  been  painted  with  more  truth,  delicacV  or 
pathos.  ^  * 

Ouida  is  unsurpassed  in  her  powers  of  concise  illustration 
and  of  elaborate  description,  and  she  almost  surpasses 
herself  in  ‘  PascarM.’  The  richness  of  her  words,  indeed 
is  sometimes  even  tedious,  and  they  especially  who  read 
*  PascarM  *  only  for  the  story’s  sake  will  feel  aggrieved  that 
it  is  so  often  stayed  in  order  that  room  may  be  found  for 
long  and  florid  sketches  of  Italian  scenery  and  antiquities 
the  latter  being  so  full  and  precise  that  the  book  might  be* 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit  even  by  those  who  seek  only 
for  information  about  the  topographical  history  of  Florence^ 
Verona,  Venice,  and  other  towns.  These,  however,  are 
quite  by  the  way,  and,  being  so,  are  sometimes,  therefore 
out  of  the  way.  But  they  are,  at  any  rate,  preferable  to 
the  unimportant  dialogues  and  the  like  with  which  many 
novelists  eke  out  their  works.  And,  even  if  ‘  PascarM  ’  were 
much  more  overloaded  than  it  is  with  writing  of  this  sort, 
its  other  specialities  would  render  it  a  very  welcome  book 
indeed.  B. 


PHYSIOS  AND  POLITICS. 

Physics  and  Politics ;  or^  Thoughts  on  the  Application  of  the  Princi. 
pies  qf  Natural  Selection  and  Inheritance  to  Political  Society, 
By  Walter  Bagehot.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

If  the  range  of  application  of  a  doctrine  be  any  measure 
of  its  truth,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  if  not  the  very 
truth,  must  be  at  least,  as  Mr  Spencer  would  say,  a  mighty 
adumbration  of  the  truth.  In  the  highly  suggestive  little 
work  before  us  we  have  an  interesting  attempt  to  apply 
the  principles  of  “  Natural  Selection  ”  and  “  Inheritance  ”  to 
political  society.  It  is  Mr  Bagehot’s  opinion  that,  without  the 
notion  of  a  “transmitted  nerve  element,”  no  one  “will 
ever  understand  the  connective  tissue  of  civilisation.” 

Mr  Bagehot  speaks  about  a  great  many  things,  and  of 
them  all  in  a  way  well  calculated  to  set  his  readers  a 
thinking,  which  will  perhaps  give  them  more  pleasure  and 
do  them  more  good  than  were  they  passively  to  accept  all 
his  conclusions.  His  most  substantial  idea,  and  the  one 
most  fully  worked  out,  is  that  the  great  initial  difficulty  of 
civilisation  must  have  been  to  get  men  into  harness,  to 
cement,  as  he  phrases  it,  a  “  cake  of  custom.”  This  was 
in  the  beginning,  ages  before  the  dawn  of  history.  The 
second  and  no  less  hard  step  in  the  progress  of  civilisation 
— the  first  of  which  history  speaks — was  the  breaking  of 
the  now  too  well  cemented  cake  of  custom ;  the  getting 
out  of  the  established  routine  of  life,  which  fixed  and 
kept  each  individual  exclusively  to  the  monotonous  per¬ 
formance  of  hereditary  acts  and  duties.  “  An  inherited 
drill  makes  modern  nations  what  they  are ;  their  born 
structure  bears  the  trace  of  the  laws  of  their  fathers.” 
Obviously  the  first  men  came  into  no  such  inheritance. 
By  inconceivably  slow  degrees,  and  at  great  cost,  the 
early  men  had  to  acquire  the  discipline  that,  accumulating 
in  the  nerve  structure  from  generation  to  generation, 
appears  in  their  far  distant  posterity  as  an  instinct  so 
firmly  fixed  as  to  be  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
further  progress, — witness  the  arrested  civilisations.  The 
individual  savage  was  weak  against  nature,  and  against  wild 
beasts ;  and  the  strong  man,  too  wild  to  live  and  co-operate 
with  any  other,  was  weak  against  two  less  strong  but  tamer 
men  who  could  support  each  other.  And  clearly  a  handful 
of  men,  say  the  sons  of  one  father,  when  they  could  be 
kept  together  would  be  omnipotent  against  thousands  of 
isolated  savages.  In  the  same  way,  for  a  family  or  tribe 
to  have  more  or  less  of  internal  government  than  its  neigh¬ 
bours  simply  meant  life  or  death.  Thus  every  tyranny  of 
force  or  superstition,  no  matter  how  cruel  and  mischievous 
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dumb  expectancy,’*  a  flash  of  racing  eights, — and  sixteen 
Apollo  Belvideres  have  rowed  themselves  into  immor¬ 
tality.  Bat  to  the  more  sober  portion  of  mankind, 
denied  these  moments  of  intoxication,  it  sometimes 
occurs  as  a  moot  point  how  far  modern  athleticism, 
developing  itself  between  oar  and  stretcher,  and  culmi¬ 
nating  in  this  yearly  trial  of  skill,  works  for  the  injury 
or  the  benefit  of  its  devotees.  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
this  really  important  question  that  Dr  Morgan  writes, 
and  in  confining  the  area  of  his  inquiries  to  the  inter- 
University  race  he  has  for  two  reasons  put  athleticism 
on  its  trial  under  as  equal  circumstances  as  are  attainable. 
Rowing  is  the  exercise  which  brings  most  muscles  into 
play,  and  the  rowers  in  a  University  race  are  as  a  class 
least  likely  to  waste  their  after-lives  in  dissipation  ;  so 
that  Dr  Morgan  has  selected  as  the  vehicles  of  his 
argument  men  whose  bodies  and  muscles  have  received 
the  maximum  amount  of  training  and  strain,  and  whose 
after  lives  are  the  least  likely  to  prevent  a  truthful  tale 
being  told  of  the  effects  of  these  exertions.  We  shall 
first  enumerate  the  results  of  the  inqniiy,  and  then  show 
what  Dr  Morgan  has  proved  thereby,  and  what  he  has 
not. 

Up  to  1869  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  had 


been  rowed  26  times.  Out  of  the  255  oarsmen  who 
took  part  in  these  contests,  and  were  alive  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1869,  Dr  Morgan  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
letters  from  251.  Not  content  with  this  personal  testi¬ 
mony,  he  has  received  in  many  cases  the  additional 
testimony  of  friends ;  and  he  has  been  careful  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  alleged  cause  and  manner  of  death  of  oarsmen 
no  longer  alive.  The  major  part  of  his  book  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  extracts  from  the  letters  thus  obtained,  and 
from  these  and  from  the  other  sources  of  confirmatory 
and  additional  evidence  the  following  is  the  tabulated 
result  : — 115  have  been  benefited,  162  uninjured,  17  in¬ 
jured  by  the  race.  The  cases  of  the  seventeen  “  injured  ” 
are  discussed  at  length  (under  letters  of  the  alphabet),  and 
Dr  Morgan  arrives  at  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
injurious  effects  complained  of  could  with  more  truth  be 
assigned  to  an  inherent '  disposition  to  disease,  after 
carelessness,  or  changed  habits  of  life  (as,  for  instance, 
from  vigorous  muscular  exertion  to  a  sedentary  employ¬ 
ment).  The  ‘'grand  result  ”  is  therefore  that  none  of  the 
oarsmen  who  started  with  a  sound  constitution  have 
damaged  it  by  their  course  of  training  and  rowing.  Now, 
admitting  Dr  Morgan’s  conclusions  about  the  seventeen 
professedly  “injured,”  we  have  yet  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  beneficial  or  uninjurions 
effects  of  rowing  is  obtained  chiefly  from  personal  testi¬ 
mony,  which  in  matters  of  health  is  often  not  to  be  relied 
upon  without  medical  confirmation.  We  do  not,  however, 
press  this  point,  although  the  reviewer  of  Dr  Morgan’s 
book  in  the  Athenceum  declares  that  in  the  case  of  six  Uni¬ 
versity  oars  at  least  who  have  rowed  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  report  themselves  sound  and  well,  their 
friends  hold  a  distinctly  contrary  opinion.  We  arc 


that  to  most  readers  it  will  be  highly  instructive,  and  that 
no  one  will  be  able  to  turn  over  its  pages  without  having 
his  mind  stirred  by  many  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  human  thought.  D.  A.  8. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  UNIVERSITY  OARS. 

Universitjf  Oars,  By  John  Ed.  Morgan,  M.D ,  &c.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Among  those  who  abandon  themselves  to-day  to  a 
period’e  fit  of  excitement,  and  line  the  banks  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake  in  wild  enthusiasm  for  a  tint  of 
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That  the  truthfulness  of  a  narrative  is  not  always  suffi. 
cient  reason  for  its  publication  was  proved  by  the 
appearance  of  ‘  Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem ;  *  its  sequel, 
Six  Years  in  Europe^  is  no  more  creditable  to  the  author. 
The  alarming  frankness  with  which  she  introduces  us  to 
her  troubles,  both  public  and  private,  is  anything  but 
pleasing.  However  we  cannot  but  pity  a  woman  whose 
disasters  culminated  in  an  attack  of  fever,  and  who  then 
writes : 

It  was  my  fate  to  recover.  With  convalescence  came  thoughts 
for  the  means  of  supplying  the  necessaries  of  existence.  I 
remembered  the  rough  record  of  my  life,  lying  useless  in  my 
trunk.  I  had  no  ambition  to  appear  before  the  world  as  an 
author,  but  daily  needs  are  imperative,  and  roy  sole  immediately 
available  resource  lay  in  my  trunk.  I'sougbt  a  publisher  au^ 
found  one.  I  leave  *  Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem  *  and  this  present 
narrative  of  roy  experiences  in  Europe  to  tell  their  own  tale. 
Their  sole  merit  is  their  truthfulness.  Between  me  and  roy 
persecutors  I  leave  the  reader  as  judge. 

We  forbear  to  pass  a  hasty  criticism  on  a  book  called 
The  Unity  of  Law,  because  the  author  alarms  us  with  a 
request  that  it  may  be  examined  with  especial  care,  and 
begs  his  reviewer  before  doing  so  to  lay  to  heart  a  very 
salutary  maxim  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  which  he  appears  to 
think  of  peculiar  applicancy  to  his  case. 

Bishop  Golenso  proceeds  rapidly  with  the  important  work 
on  which  ho  is  now  engaged.  The  New  Bible  Oommentary 
Critically  Examined.  The  fifth  part  discusses  Mr  Espin’s 
commentary  on  Deuteronomy  and  commends  **  the  calm 
and  temperate  spirit  in  which  it  is  generally  written, 
while  at  the  same  time  Dr  Golenso  has  to  point  out  that 
**  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  merely  a  laboured  attempt  to 
build  up  traditionary  notions,  with  scarcely  a  single  note¬ 
worthy  recognition  of  the  results  which  have  followed 
from  the  close  examination  of  the  Pentateuch  in  modem 
times  by  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Europe.’*  Mr 
Espin,  however,  like  some  of  the  other  authors  of  *  The 
Speaker’s  Gommentary,’  makes  sufficient  admissions  to 
weaken  his  whole  groun(is.  Dr  Golenso  shows  that  he 
repeatedly  and  almost  consistently  represents  the  “  Moses  ” 
of  the  Pentateuch,  not  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  Divine 
Lawgiver,  but  as  himself  the  great  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews ;  and  he  reasonably  considers  that  this  is  “  a 
momentous  admission  when  regarded  in  its  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences.”  “  This,”  he  says,  “  seems  to  be  distinctly  at 
variance  with  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  writer  in  several 
passages,  which  clearly  imply  actual  oral  communication 
between  Jehovah  and  Moses.  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt 


tables  of  some  of  those  insurance  offices  which  profess 
to  accept  none  but  select  lives,  we  still  find  the  oarsmen 
living  beyond  tlieso  limits ;  and  when,  in  addition  to 
requiring  this  high  rate  of  years,  we  become  still  more 
exacting,  on  the  ground  that  nearly  half  of  the  rowers 
are  clergymen  (whose  lives  are  somewhat  better  than 
those  of  less  favoured  mortals),  the  grand  results  (in 
commercial  parlance)  still  show  a  balance  on  the  right 
side.”  The  balance,  however  (only  two  before),  must  be 
very  small  indeed  when  eaten  away  by  these  two  (X)n- 
siderations. 

Admitting,  then,  that  Dr  Morgan  has  proved  that 
University  Oars  of  an  originally  sound  constitution 
are  not  injured  by  the  race,  and  that  they  are  longer- 
lived  than  other  inen,  what  does  this  amount  to  ? 
Simply  this  that  the  very  pick  and  flower  of  our  Uni¬ 
versities,  a  body  of  young  men  that  has  been  thinned 
and  weeded  out  by  previous  trials  of  strength  and  of 
training  until  it  contains  the  sixteen  soundest  and  best- 
developed  men  among  some  hundreds  of  competitors, 
a  group  of  he  ilthy  men  chosen  for  their  strength  and 
powers  of  endurance,  are  uninjured  by  their  exertions, 
and  live  rather  longer  than  tlie  average  of  men.  Putting 
Ur  Morgan’s  most  favourable  conclusions  in  this  bald 
way,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  only  a  very  remote 
bearing  on  the  question  of  boat-racing  and  health — so 
remote  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  insisting  upon — and  that 
they  only  serve  to  prove  just  what  we  shonld  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  case, — that  the  finest  and  healthiest  men 
live  longer  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  do  not  snffer 
(if  they  are  not  predisposed  to  disease)  from  the  nnusnal 
exertions  of  the  race.  The  facts  that  many  men  fail  in 
training,  and  that  tiic  normal  boating  man  is  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  college  races — a  very  different 
thing  to  University  races — show  that  evidence  on  the 
subject  must  be  gathered  from  a  much  wider  field  than 
has  been  attempted  by  Dr  Morgan. 

We  have  been  thus  careful  to  explain  the  exact 
scieniiBc  value  of  ‘  University  Oars,’  because,  although 
Dr  Morgan  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  narrowness  of  his 
conclusions,  he  does  not  sufficiently  guard  against  their 
being  taken  as  the  basis  for  such  reasoning  as  this,  which 
is  quite  as  good  as  what  is  generally  prevalent  on  the 
subject.  ”  University  Oars  ore  proved  to  be  healthy 
and  long-lived  men  ;  how  much  more  must  those  who  go 
in  for  boating  in  a  milder  form  be  healthy  and  long- 
lived  ?”  We  express  no  opinion  in  one  way  or  in  the 
other  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  Dr  Morgan  has  added 
nothing  on  either  side  of  the  controversy. 

As  regards  the  general  merits  of  the  book,  we  need 
only  say  that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  many  from  the 
queer  bits  of  epistolary  matter  contained  therein,  and 
from  the  general  excellence  of  Ur  Morgan’s  too  brief 
introduction.  Here  is  a  passage  which  is  almost 
Homeric  : 

At  such  a  time  well-trained  men  will  firmly  set  their  teeth,  plant 
their  feet  against  the  stretchers,  put  their  backs  into  the  work, 
and  pull  their  oars  well  home  ;  and  in  this  way,  thoroughly  wound 
up  for  the  struggle  before  them,  are  so  far  from  falling  to  pieces, 
that  they  seem  rather  with  their  grand  swinging  stroke  to  rival  the 
perfect  precision  of  some  well  arranged  machine. 

So  would  have  rowed  the  stout-hearted  Achilles  if  he 
had  not  left  that  sort  of  thing  to  his  slaves. 

H.  F. 
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to  reconcile  these  Tiews,  advanced  in  this  Commentarj, 
with  the  Scriptare  statements.  They  at  once  raise  the 
question  how  the  legislator  could  be  sure  that  the  laws 
which  his  reason  suggested  and  his  judgment  approved 
were  Divinely  infallible,  like  those  which  Jehovah  Himself 
had  spoken,  or  how  we  can  be  assured  that  he  was  kept  all 
along  while  framing  them,  by  supernatural  agency,  from 
being  at  any  single  moment  misled  by  human  infirmity  or 
ignorance,  as  when,  for  instance,  we  find,  as  Mr  Espin  says, 
that  *  concubinage  was  tolerated  and  seduction  but  lightly 
punished  under  the  Law.*  ” 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  'TAe  Sling  and  the  Stone  Mr  Voysey 
collects  twenty  sermons  preached  by  him  at  St  George’s 
Hall  in  the  course  of  last  year.  We  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  noticing  this  volume,  but  may  at  once  call 
attention  to  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  its  language  and  the 
honesty  with  which  it  sets  forth  the  very  liberal  views  of 
the  preacher.  These  are  not  new  characteristics  of  Mr 
Voysey,  but  they  become  more  apparent  as  his  position 
comes  to  be  more  clearly  defined. 

Mr  H.  S.  Warleigh,  a  voluminous  author,  according  to 
the  title-page  of  the  book  before  us,  has  composed  Twelve 
Discourses  proving  the  Extinction  of  Evil  Persons  and 
Things^  that  is,  he  wishes  to  uproot  what  Mr  Buxton  has 
called  the  “  ferocious  superstition  ”  of  a  hell  of  endless  tor¬ 
ments,  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a  furnace  in  which  the 
victim  is  inevitably  burnt  up  ''like  chaff  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  rescue  or  of  a  living  existence  any 
more.”  Mr  Warleigh’s  proofs  are  derived  from  the  Bible, 
and  conveyed  in  a  conversational  form. 

The  Fair  Haven  is  the  production  of  another  Broad 
Churchman, — broad  in  decided  contrast  to  Mr  Warleigh — 
Mr  John  Pickard  Owen.  It  is  posthumously  edited  with  a 
memoir  by  his  brother,  who  believes  that  the  reader, 
when  he  lays  down  this  volume,  will  feel  that  there  have 
been  few  more  potent  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  Christ  than 
John  Pickard  Owen. 

Mr  Thomas  Scott’s  parcel  of  pamphlets  for  next  month 
includes  Dr  Zerffi’s  address  to  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society 
on  Eataral  Phenomena  and  their  Influence  on  Different 
Religious  Systems,  which  was  lately  reported  in  our 
columns,  and  two  short  papers  by  a  clergyman,  on  The 
Question  of  Method  as  affecting  Religious  Thought  and 
Rational  Piety  and  Prayers  for  Fine  Weather. 

An  Ancient  City,  and  other  Poems  contains  some  things 
that  are  not  unlike  Mr  Tennyson’s  early  attempts,  and  some 
things  that  are  very  unlike  them  indeed.  The  poem  en¬ 
titled  ”  A  Water-Rat  ”  begins  thus  :  ^ 

A  rat !  a  black  one  I  you  may  see 

Its  hole  beneath  yon  alder-tree; 

I  heard  it  plump !  and  where  the  bongh 

Dips,  saw  it  dire!  — it  rises  now! 

If  I  could  only  find  a  stone  I 

And  in  the  sequel  Bobby,  the  individual  who  evinces  a 
craving  for  a  stone,  is  very  properly  rebuked,  and  receives 
instead  a  lecture  on  rats  and  beasts  of  a  kindred  nature. 
In  this  and  in  other  pieces  the  author  of  *  An  Ancient  City  ’ 
is  not  as  other  poets  are,  but  his  divergence  is  seldom  on 
the  side  of  merit. 

Lord  Francis  Hervey’s  little  book.  The  Talcing  of  Alba, 
consists  in  part  of  translations  into  English  of  passages 
from  Lucretius,  Horace,  Ac.,  and  into  Latin  of  passages 
from  modem  English  poets,  and  in  part  of  original  pieces, 
sacred  and  miscellaneous,  Latin  and  English.  Perhaps  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  a  collection 
of  scholarly  exercises. 

The  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  Unseen  cmd  Ideali¬ 
ties  is  very  amusing.  Mr  Maccrom  has,  it  appears,  suffered 
badly  at  the  hands  of  the  critics,  and  he  criticises  some 
eight  or  nine  of  these  adverse  criticisms  in  his  appendix. 
Mr  Maccrom’s  pity  for  these  eight  or  nine  unenlightened 
ones  is  as  nothing  compared  with  his  plaintive  regret  that 
certain  periodicals  m  which  the  work  was  advertised,  and 
copy  sent  to  them  (sic),  did  not  consider  it  worth  noticing  in 
any  way.”  As  to  the  merits  of  Mr  Maccrom’s  poems,  we 
can  only  repeat  the  original  verdict  of  the  Examiner  that 
they  are  “  two  long  strings  of  ambitious,  but  not  impres¬ 
sive,  verse.”  And  ”  what  suggestively  arises  in  ”  Mr  Mac¬ 
crom’s  “  mind  from  the  above  is  .this  :  there  is  a  subject 


this  reviewer  should  endeavour  to  become  acquainte  1  with, 
in  case  of  meeting  with,  another  time,  and  that  is — Poetry.” 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Wishing-Gap  Papers,  written,  it  may  be 
remembered,  in  the  first  instance  from  Florence,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Examiner,  are  now  collected  by  an  American 
firm.  The  book  includes,  besides  those  essays  which  formed 
the  germ  of  a  later  book,  **  The  Town,”  a  scries  of  miscel- 
laneous  essays  and  sketches  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Indicator,  Ac.  Among  them  is  the  article  on 
”  George  Selwyn  and  his  Oontemporaries,”  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which  provoked  the  curious  correspon¬ 
dence  between  Napier  (editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review), 
Macaulay,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  now  to  be  read  in  Leigh  Hunt’s 
Correspondence.  This  essay,  and  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
book,  are  wrongly  included  under  the  general  title  of  ^  The 
Wishing-Oap  Papers.* 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  Stock  Exchange  was  closed  for  alterations  in  the 
building  on  Saturday  of  last  week,  and  we  accordingly  have 
.nothing  to  chronicle  in  the  way  of  variations  in  the  prices  of 
securities.  There  was  a  large  withdi^awal  of  gold— 489,000/. 
— from  the  Bank. 

The  week  opened  on  Monday  with  more  excitemout  than 
there  has  been  of  late.  A  further  withdrawal  of  100, (  00/.,  in 
sovereigns,  for  Sweden,  caused  the  spread  of  a  belief  that  a 
rise  in  the  Bank-rate  was  not  far  off,  and  Consols  conse¬ 
quently  fell  1-16  to  J.  Foreign  Securities  were,  however, 
firm,  Spanish  even  recovering  f.  Bolivian,  however,  fell  t 
per  cent.,  and  there  was  a  sympathetic  depression  of  most 
South  American  Securities.  In  Railway  Shares  the  market 
opened  firm,  but  was  depressed  towards  the  close.  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Shares  a^n  improved.  On  Tuesday 
there  was  a  further  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  Bank  to  the 
extent  of  308,000/.,  and  the  anticipation  of  a  rise  in  the 
Bank-rate  caused  a  rush  for  discount ;  but  Consols  remained 
undisturbed  in  price,  though  heavy  towards  the  close.  In 
Foreign  Stocks  there  was  a  tendency  to  decline,  and  Austrian, 
Egyptian,  and  Peruvian  fell  slightly.  In  British  Railway 
Shares  there  was  a  marked  improvement ;  Caledonian  and 
North  British  were  very  buoyant,  owing  to  the  satisfactory 
result  of  the  Glasgow  meeting.  Brighton  Shares  also  were 
much  in  demand,  and  rose  in  consequence.’  On  ‘Wednesday 
the  anticipations  of  the  past  few  days  received  confirmation 
by  the  Bank  Directors  raising  the  rate  of  discount  to  4  per 
cent.  This  sudden  chan^  took  the  market  by  ^surprise,  and 
a  further  rise  was  confidently  looked  forwa^  to.  Consols 
fell  J  for  money,  and  1-16  for  the  account.  Foreign  Stocks 
were  also  weak  ;  and  French,  Spanish.  Italian,  Turkish, 
Egyptian,  and  several  descriptions  of  Soutn  American  Securi¬ 
ties  suffered  to  a  small  extent.  United  States  Securities  were 
also  depressed,  owing  to  adverse  advices  from  New  York. 
British  Railway  Shares  were  very  buoyant.  Great  Northern 
(A)  improved  li^,  Caledonian  14,  South  Eastern  Deferred  4, 
Rrigbton  and  Metropolitan  ±.  On  the  other  hand.  Mid¬ 
land,  Great  Western,  North  Western,  and  North  Astern 
receded  slightly.  On  Thursday  Consols  were  firm  at  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  prices,  though  they  showed  some  signs  of  weakness 
in  the  money.  Foreign  Stocks  showed  little  variation  from 
the  prices  of  the  previous  day.  Turkish  however  advanced 
to  54  J.  British  Railway  Shares  were  much  asked  for,  and  im¬ 
prove  accordingly.  Metropolitan  rose  2  per  cent.,  and  the 
rise  in  other  stocks  varied  from  ^  to  1^. 

The  demand  for  discount  was  very  active  daring  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  but  has  declined  since  the  rise  in  the  Bank 
rate  to  4  per  cent 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  391,290/.  in  public 
deposits  and  72,051/.  in  other  deposits.  The  former  now 
stand  at  16,729,876/.,  and  the  latter  at  18,758,251/.  The 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  25,191,320/.,  l^iug  an  in¬ 
crease  of  578,255/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments, 
which  has  decreased  by  944,846/.,  is  now  23,886,3^2/.  The 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  about  38j^  per  cent. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Consolidated  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company.  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  8,<XK),00()/. 
and  power  to  issue  debentures  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of 
the  share  capital.  The  gross  income  of  the  properties  to  be  . 
acquired  is  estimated  at  77O,O0O/.  per  annum,  and  is  said  to 
be  steadily  increasing. 

The  Anglo-American  Railroad  Mortgage  Trust  has  also 
issued  its  prospectus.  The  capital — 1,000,000/.— -is  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed  in  certificates  of  100/.  each,  which  are  iwued  at  85/. 
'ler  certificate.  The  object  of  the  Comjmny  is  to^  afford 
facilities  for  investments  in  American  Railr^ds.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  were  quoted  yesterday  at  1^  to  2  premium. 
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London  international  exhibition,  ists— 

Opens  on  KASTKK  MONDAY  and  closes  Slst  October. 

Season  tickets  only  win  admit  to  the  PHIVATE 

VIEWS  of  the  Wcture  Galleries  before  the  Opening. 

Season  tickets  admit  to  Mr  BARNEY’S  Afternoon 

CONCERTS  in  the  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

Season  tickets  admit  to  all  the  Galleriea  of  the 

Exhibition. 

Season  tickets  admit  to  the  Exhibition  two  hours 

before  the  I*ublic. 

Season  tickets,  Price  one  Guinea,  on  Sale  at  the 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  The  SOCIETY  of  ARTS,  Messrs 
NOVELLO’S,  1  Bemers-street  and  35  Poultry,  and  all  Agents. 


PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT.— Conductor,  Mr  W.  G. 

CUSINS.  Second  Concert,  St  James’s  Hall.  Wednesday,  April  2, 
8  o’clock,  Brahm’s  Requiem,  First  Time  in  this  country;  Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis  Niaht ;  Violin  Concert,  Vieuxtemps,  Mdme  Norman  Neruda. 
Miss  Sophie  Ferrari,  Miss  Alary  Crawford,  Mr  Edward  Lloyd,  and  Mr 
Santley.  Stalls,  10s.  6d.,  Reserved  Seats,  7s.,  Tickets,  5e.  and  2s.  Od. 

PETITION!  PETITION!  PETITION! 

Friends  of  Women’s  Suffrage  arc  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  the  cause 
by  collecting  signatures  for  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in 
favour  of  Afr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill.  Written  Petitions  ready  for  siraature, 
and  printed  forms  for  the  collection  of  additional  si^atures  will  oe  sup* 

£  lied  on  application  to  Aliss  BECKER,  28  Jackson  s-row.  Albert-square, 
ianchester.  _ _ _ _ _ 

Madame  tussaud’s  exhibition.— a 

PORTRAIT  MODEL  of  his  late  Imperial  Majesty  NAPO¬ 
LEON  III.  lying  in  state,  is  now  added.  Napoleon  relics.  “The  most 
remarkable  thing  in  the  museum,’’ says  AI.  de  Cnssngnac,  “  is  the  grand 
physiognomy  of  Napoleon  I."  Everything  connected  with  him  has  been 
collected  with  admirable  care. — Admission,  Is.,  children  under  ten,  Od. 
Extra  rooms,  Cd.  Open  from  10  a.m.  ti<l  10  p.m. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C I  E  T  Y.— Lectures  at 

8T  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE,  each  SUNDAY 

afternoon  at  Four  precisely.  _ _  ^  , 

To-morrow,  Alarch  30. — RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Hon. 
Sec-  R.A.S.  (Author of  ‘Other  Worlds,’  &c.),  on  “Aleteors  and  Comets, 
with  special  observations  on  the  Lost  Comet  of  ‘  Biela.’  ’’ 

Annual  subscription.  £1.  Payment  at  the  door,  Oue  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLR— 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE,  REGENT-STREET. 
The  last  but  one  of  the  Season,  Sunday,  Alarch  30. — Lecture  by 
H.  J.  SLACK,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  on  “The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Chinese 
Buddhists.”  Followed  by  Alendelssohn’s  “  Hear  my  Prayer.” and  other 
Selections  from  his  Works.  Soloists,  Alias  Jessie  Royd,  Miss  Luev  Fraiik- 
Icin,  Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  and  Mr  Aynsley  Cooke.  Full  Band  and  Cliorus. 
Conductor— ‘Mr  F.  Stanislaus.  Tickets  at  the  doors,  3d.,  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  6d. 
Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Entrance  to  reserved  seats  in  Mor- 
timer-street. 

Sunday,  April  6. —  An  Address,  followed  by  Handel’s  Oratorio,  “  The 
Messiah.”  ^oloists, — Miss  Blanche  Reives,  Miss  Lucy  A’canklein,  Hr 
J.  W.  Turner,  and  Mr  Aynsley  Cooke. 

R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec. 
National  Sunday  League  Office,  256  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

ONDON  DIALECTICAL  SOCIETV,  Cavendish  Rooms, 

71  Alortimer-strcet,  W.  (late  1  Adam-street,  Adelphi). 

On  Wednesday  next,  2nd  April,  1873. — MONCURE  D.  CONWAY,  Esq., 
“  On  the  Origin  and  the  Rights  of  Conscience.” 

Chair  to  taken  at  8  o'clock  precisely. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


Cancer  hospital  (ISSl),  Brompton,  and  167 

Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suflering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  oue 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 


a  case  in  which  1  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SuDMriptions  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most 
expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Fsq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office. — 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  toBond- 
8tret‘t),  W. 

MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 

/^IVES  instruction  in  MINERALOGY  and 

VJ  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 


J nkes.  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms :  . 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  l  ive  Trays  .  ®  ^  « 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabim  t,  wit'i  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  .  21  ®  . 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  •* 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 


Mesara.  Jay  and  Co.  have  sent  out  a  pro8|>cctua  of  an  issue 
of  46,0()0f.  Six  per  Cent.  Debentures  of  the  Municipality  of 
tlie  C^ntjr  of  Compton  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
principal  is  repayable  on  the*  let  of  July,  1896. 

The  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  were  as  follows  : 

Contois,  95^  to  95)  for  money  and  the  account. 

Foreiftn  Securities:— United  States  Fire-Twentr  Bonds,  1882, 
92|  to  92|| ;  ditto,  1S85,  93|  to  941 ;  ditto,  1887,  93|  to  93| ;  ditto, 
Ten-Forties,  89  to  891  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan, 
90|  to  9U;  Erie  Railway,  51|  to  52  ;  .Illinois  Central,  92  to  94; 
French  Rentes,  541  Cents.,  1870,  lOOf  to 

1011 ;  ditto  Fire  per  Cents.,  87^  to  88 ;  ditto  New  Scrip,  61  to  6| 
prem.;  Honduras,  26|  to  261;  Italian,  1861,  644  to  64|;  Mexican, 
18  to  18| ;  Paraguay,  1871,  674  ^^4  >  Peruvian  Six  per 

Cents.,  1870,  744  to  754  ;  Portuguese,  394  to  404 ;  Russian  Five 
percents.,  1870,  924  to  93;  ditto,  1871,  92  to  924;  ditto,  1872, 
944  to  94|;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents,  22  13-16  to  22  15*16; 
ditto,  1872.  22  7-16  to  22  9-16  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
51 4  to  854  ;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  744  to  744;^  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  CSj-  to  664;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1871,  74  to  744 ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  78  to  78^ ; 
Egyptian,  1868,  924  to  934 »  Khedive,  87  to  87^ ;  Nicolai  Rail- 
yfur,  77|  to  784';  Bolivian,  54  to  55. 

British  Railway  Shares  :  —  Brighton,  764  to  764 ;  Cale¬ 
donian,  98  to  984  >  Great  Eastern,  424  to  434  \  Great 
Western,  1234  to  1234  ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  143  to 
144  ;  London  and  North-Western,  143]  to  144 ;  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  28j  to  234 ;  Metropolitan,  70  to  704 ; 
ditto  District,  32  to  824;  Midland,  1354  to  1364;  North 
Briti»h,  684  to  684;  North-Eastern  Consols,  157  to  1574; 
Sheffield,  77  to  774;  South-Eastern,  1074  to  107| ;  ditto  “A,” 
-884  to  884;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  1494  to  1504  ;  London  and 
South-Western,  104  to  105. 

% 

SvKDkr  Lecturs  Socixtt.— On  the  23rd  inst.,  W.  H.  Stone. 
Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Oxford,  F.R.C.P.  (Lecturer  on  Experi¬ 
mental  Philosophy  at  St  Thomas’s  Hospital),  delivered  his  first 
lectnre  on  **  The  Theory  of  Stringed  Musical  Instruments.”  His 
lectures  were  mainly  intended  to  occupy  the  intervening  ground 
between  the  ordinary  treatises  on  acoustics  and  works  on  the 
theory  of  music  proper.  The  former  end  with  a  description  of 
the  monoebord ;  or,  at  most,  with  a  few  random  words  about 
instruments,  often  not  strictly  accurate.  The  latter  pre -suppose 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  form  and  principles  of  instru¬ 
ments.  Even  specific  treatises  on  special  departments  of  instru¬ 
mentation  err  in  this  way.  They  waste  valuable  space  in  repeating 
the  rudiments  of  notation,  and  give  the  most  meagre  description 
of  the  instrument  itself,  its  strong  and  weak  points,  and  the  like. 
It  may  seem  like  a  truism  to  say  that  the  study  of  physics  is  of  value 
to  the  physician.  It  is  10  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  the  car.  In 
the  medical  profession  it  may  almost  be  denied  that  “  seeing  is  be¬ 
lieving,”  so  far  is  the  leading  sense  aided  or  superseded  by  hearing, 
or,  as  it  is  learnedly  called,  auscultation.  Personally,  the  lecturer 
bore  witness  to  a  great  increase  in  the  acuteness  of  his  hearing 
from  the  study  of  acoustics,  combined  with  extended  opportunities 
for  examining  the  respiratory  apparatus  in  health  and  disease. 
Music,  the  practical  result  of  acoustica^  science,  is  not  only 
an  intellectual  relaxation  of  a  healthy  kind,  but  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  cultivation  of  the  minor  senses,  and  also  of 
mind  and  character.  Sound  was  then  explained:  its  mode 
of  production  by  various  methods,  such  as  strings,  reeds,  mem¬ 
branes,  or  bells,  the  researches  of  Helmholtz  on  timbre  and  har¬ 
monic  sounds  being  specially  adverted  to.  The  history  of  stringed 
instruments  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  difficulty  of  identification. 
Oriental  nations,  no  doubt,  had  stringed  instruments,  but, 
excepting  on  some  Egyptian  sculptures,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  their  being  played  on  with  a  bow.  They  more  resembled 
guitars  than  fiddles,  and  were  played  with  a  plectrom  like  the 
harpsichord.  The  violin  succeeded  the  viol  family,  being  first 
mentioned  in  Zacconi’s  Pratiea  di  Musica,  in  1596.  The  viols  dif¬ 
fered  in  having  six  strings,  and  frets  or  fixed  divisions  on  the 
finger-board,  the  only  viol  still  used  being  the  double-bass.  The 
vieda,  or  tenor,  was  a  fifth  lower  than  the  violin,  the  violoncello 
an  octave  below  the  tenor.  The  double-bass  had  either  three  or 
four  strings,  the  former  going  down  to  A  A,  and  the  latter  to 
E  E.  Beethoven,  however,  often  wrote  below  this  ;  in  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Symphony,  for  instance,  down  to  C  C  C,  a  note  at  present 
reached  only  by  the  contra-fagotto,  but  much  to  be  wished  for  on 
the  double-bass.  Haydn  first  built  up  the  modern  form  of  orchestra ; 
Mozart  enlarged,  and  Beethoven  strengthened  it.  The  develop¬ 
ment  between  a.d.  1784  and  1870  was  marvellous.  At  the  first 
Handel  Commemoration,  held  on  tho  former  date,  twenty-five 
years  after  Handel’s  death,  the  band  consisted  of  157  stringed 
and  eighty-nine  wind  instruments.  At  the  Handel  Festival  in 
1862,  there  were  419  strings,  against  eighty-six  wind  instruments 
of  all  classes.  In  conclusion,  Dr  Stone  exhibited  and  explained 
the  construction  of  a  double-bass  which  he  had  designed,  by 
means  of  which  the  music  of  Beethoven  could  be  played  as  he 
intended  it  should  be,  and  not,  as  was  now  the  case,*  an  octave 
liigher  than  it  was  written. 

Free  thought  education.— a  Parent  ia  desirous 

of  hearing  of  some  firmt  cLAsa  Boarding  School,  where  the  Bible 
U  treated  aa  a  merely  human  book,  where  the  ceremony  of  Church -iroinff  is 

■atlals  Avajf  MrK«aa>A  am  Im  M _ a _ st.  ^ 


rational  basis. -Address,  L.  B..  ‘  Examiner  ’  Office,  7  Southnmptou-stn'et. 
Strand,  W.C. 


svraxAcv  aituvai  picaifUIC  tU  flic  IIUTVliCr  111  Bll  Ul  wva  . 

In  the  more  expensive  Colleetions  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  an 
more  select. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATED  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPHS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


CAPITAL  £8,000,000,  divided  into  400,000  SIX  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £10  EACH 
■  (Interest  payable  ia  Qaarterly  Dividends  of  Ss.  per  Share)  ;  and  400,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £10 
EACH  (Interim  Dividends,  contingent  on  Profits  of  3s.  per  Share,  Qnaiterly,  and  a  Yearly  Bonus 

from  Surplus  Profits  in  March  of  each  year). 

TFili  power  to  vaue  DJ)erUurei  to  the  extent  of  One-fourth  of  the  Share  Capital. 

The  Gross  Incsome  of  the  Properties  to  be  acquired  is  estimated  to  be  now  at  the  rate  of  £770,000  per  Annum — equal  to  6  per  Cent., 
on  the  Preference  Shares,  and  9  per  Cent,  on  the  Ordinary  Shares — and  steadily  increasing. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  BARON  AUCKLAND,  Queen’s-square,  West-  JOHN  WM.  MACLURE,  Esq.,  Fallowfield,  near  Manchester. 

minster.  ALEXANDER  McEWEN,  Esq.,  Lombard  house,  E.C. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  DUNRAVEN,  Coombe  Wood.  JONATHAN  NIELD,  Esq.,  Dunster,  Rochdale. 


It  i(«  proposed  to  acquire  the  whole  undertakings,  and  entire  assets,  of  the 
A ii>ilu- American  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  the  Societiedu  Cable  Trans- 
atiantique  Franyais,  Limited,  and  the  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  Lon¬ 
don  I'eleu  raph  Company  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  acquire  the  Shares  in  all 
or  any  of  those  undertakiugs,  either  by  purchase  or  in  exchange  for  Shares 
in  this  Company. 

I'o  work  the  said  Telemph  Companies,  together  or  respectively  as  ac¬ 
quired,  and  to  lay  additional  Transatlantic  Cables,  as  the  derelopment  of 
tile  business  may  require. 

lly  the  acquisition  of  the  Shares  of  the  rarious  Companies,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  hr  the  absorption  of  the  undertakinn,  this  Company  will  combine 
practically  the  advantages  of  a  Submarine  Cable  Trust. 

I'he  terms  on  which  it  is  proppsed  to  acquire  the  properties  mentioned,  or 
fot  any  number  of  Shares  in  them,  in  the  meantime,  are: 

Kur  every  £100  of  Anglo-American  Stock,  £200  in  Shares  of  the  present 
Company— viz.,  10  Preference  Shares  of  £10  each  (£100),  and  10  Ordinary 
Shares  of  £10  each  (£100). 

For  every  £20  Share  in  the  French  Cable  Company,  '£40  in  Shares  of  the 
present  Company— viz.,  2  Preference  Shares  of  £10  each  (£30),  and  2  Ordi¬ 
nary  Shares  of  £10  each  (£20). 

For  every  £20  Share  in  the  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London,  £30 
in  Sharc:^  of  the  present  Company— vix.  li  Preference  Shares  of  £10  each 
(£15),  and  li  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each  (£15X  exclusive  of  the  land  rights 
not  of  telegraphic  value. 

Shareholders  in  any  of  the  Companies  may  elect  to  receive  cash,  wholly 
or  in  part,  for  their  Shares,  in  proportion  to  the  cash  subscriptions  of 
the  public,  at  3|  per  cent,  less  than  the  above  prices,  on  so  much  as  is  paid 
in  cash. 

Tlie  existing  Debentures  of  these  Companies,  as  acquired,  will  be  replaced 
by  Debentures  of  the  present  Company, 

It  is  proposed,  when  acquired,  to  utilise  the  new  Cable  of  the  French 
Company— already  for  the  most  part  constructed  and  on  board  the  Great 
1  astern— by  laying  it  in  two  lengtha  between  Ireland  and  Newfound¬ 
land,  instead  of  from  England  to  New  York  via  Halifax,  as  at  present 
intended,  and  thus  secure  two  new  Cables  in  place  of  the  one  at  present 
proposed. 

The  enormous  adrantsge  to  be  obtained  by  this  arrangement  will  be  that 
each  of  the  two  shorter  Cables  to  Newfoundland  will  be  able  to  carry  twice 
as  many  words  as  the  one  long  Cable  via  Halifax ;  thus  the  carrying 
power  will  be  quadrupled  without  any  extra  cost,  but  at  present  these 
additional  Cables  cannot  be  thus  laid  without  the  united  consent  of  the 
three  Companies. 

Such  a  carrying  power,  combinefl  with  greatly  diminished  first  cost,  will 
render  hopeless  any  attempt  at  successful  competition. 

The  “  Consolidated  **  Company  is  based  on  the  principle  of  Insnranoe  by 


The  “  Consolidated  **  Company  is  based  on  the  principle  of  Insnranoe  by 
the  possession  of  several  pandlel  Cables,  thus  minimising  the  risk  of  any 
interruptions  to  traffic,  and  by  increasing  the  carrying  power  at  the  minl- 
luuiu  cost.  Increased  security  against  competition  is  given  to  investors, 
while  the  public  will  receive  the  advantage  of  their  messages  being  carried 
on  terms  no  other  Company  can  be  profitably  worked  at. 

As  this  Company  will,  when  its  objects  are  fully  attained,  hold,  under 
Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  approved  by  her  Majesty  in 
Council,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  shortest  routes  across  the  Atlantic,  it  will 
be  able  to  multiply  the  facilities  of  transmission  of  messages  by  laying 
additional  Cables  as  rapidly  as  the  extension  of  business  requires ;  and  by 
doing  so,  with  the  aid  of  Debentures  issued  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  this 
Company  will  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Messages,  as  business 
increases,  in  a  way  that  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  a  competing 
Company. 

The  sum  of  £l,300.(X)0  has  only  lately  been  asked  for  by  a  projected  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  direct  Cable  to  the  United  States.  That 
Cable,  if  ever  laidj  will  have  to  exist  alone  as  a  competing  Cable  in  the  midst 
of  the  several  Cables  of  the  Consolidated  Company,  operated  by  the  com¬ 
bined  experience  of  officials  long  trained  to  the  work,  and  having  privileged 
uud  old-established  connections  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  To  cover  such 
a  position,  and  the  risks  of  laying  and  injury,  the  promoters  should  be  able 
to  assure  a  dividend  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  to  the  Shareholders.  The  cost 
to  the  public  in  that  respect  would  be  £130,000  a-year,  one-half  of  which 
would  satisfy  the  interest  upon  a  Debenture  Capital  (for  which  the  older 
undertakings  could  alone  give  security),  applicable  to  the  submersion  of 
two  Cables  between  Ireland  and  Newfouudland.  and  capable  of  trans¬ 
mitting  six  times  as  much  as  one  long  Cable  to  the  States.  The  relative 
cost  of  the  latter,  in  proportion  to  carrying  power,  would  therefore  be 
twelve  times  thatof  the  two  additional  Cables  of  the  united  Companies. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  pow  er  of  working  cheaply  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  rests  not  in  the  multiplication  of  o^stly  and  experimeuial  Competing 
1  ompanies,  but  in  the  concentration  and  development  of  the  Companies 
already  working. 

ESTIMATES  OF  EARNINGS. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  three  Companies  for  1872  was  £690, (XX).  For  the 
tirst  six  weeks  of  the  present  year,  without  any  exceptional  source  of 
Income,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent,  over  laat  year, 
which,  if  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year,  will  give  £770,(XK)  as  the  gross 
revenue  of  1873.  Asitisintended,  however,  to  reduce  the  rates  for  messages — 

The  estimate  for  the  year  is  reduced  to  £7i0,000  . £740,000 

The  expenses  of  the  three  united  companies 

are  estimated  at  . £75,000 

Present  Debenture  Interest .  25,000 

-  100,000 

Estimated  net  revenue . £640,000 

The  6  per  cent.  Preference  Interest  on  £3,965,000  (being 
the  existing  Capital  of  the  Three  Companies)  ...  337,900 

Leaving  for  the  Ordinary  Sbsres  •  se  o—  ate  £403,100  I 


TENDER  FOB  EXCHANGE  OP  SHARES. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Consolidaied  At!aoUc  Telegraphs  Cumpany,  Limited. 

Gent'.emen, — I,  tlie  undertigned,  be  ng  the  holder  of  the  undermentioned  Sto.  k 
and  Shar<  a,  and  being  de.-irous  to  exchange  the  same  for  Shares  in  your  Company, 
on  the  terms  of  its  Froepectnt  and  Anicles  of  Association,  do  hereby  offer  the 
undermentioned  Shares  and  Stock,  in  exchange  for  Sh«rce  in  voiir  Compsny,  <mi> 
half  Preference  and  one-half  Ordinary,  of  £l0  oach,  fnllj  paid>op,  the  Preference 
Shares  bearing  s  preferential  Dividend  of  £6  per  ceo^  ^r  annum  [see  Note  at 
foot);  and  1  agree  to  become  a  Member  of  vonr  Company  in  respect  of  the  Shares 
allotted  to  me  in  exchange,  or  partly  in  exchange,  and  to  execute  on  demand,  after 
allutmenr,  a  transfer  to  the  Trustees  fur  your  Company,  to  be  named  by  you,  of 
snch  Sharee  and  Stock. 

£  Stock  of  tbe  Anglo-American  Telegraph 

Company,  Limited,  at  the  rate  of  £30U 
in  the  Consolidated  Atlantic  Telegraphs 
Company,  Limited .  < 

£  Fully  paid  Shares  of  the  Societe  du  Cable 

Transa  iautique  Francaia,  Limited  (si 
tbe  I  ate  of  £40)  . 

£  Ful  y  p-tid  Shares  ^ew  York,  Newfound¬ 

land,  and  London  Telegraph  Company, 
cxvlnsive  of  Land  Rignta  (at  the  rate 
of  £3U)  ...  ...  •••  .*• 

Date  . — .... 

Signature  . . 

Dcsciiplion  . 

AUdreaa . 

Kois. — Form  to  be  fllted  np  only  by  tnch  Applicants  se  desire  part  payment  io 
Cash. 

M  ith  reference  to  tbe  above  Tender,  I  agree  to  accept  part  payment  in  Cash, 

!•  SI  S|  per  cent,  discount,  up  to  £  •*  or  my  rateable  j^rtioa  of  the  Caih 

Subecripiiot  i  of  the  Fabl  e,  not  excoeding  the  above  amount,  to  be  payable  to  me 
OH  7tb  May  nt  xt,  and  1  agree  to  take  the  balance  in  my  proportion  of  Preference 
or  Oidinary  Sharea,  aecorning  to  the  number  of  Shares,  whether  Ord  nary  or  Fre- 
ferr^,  not  applied  for  at  the  date  of  aliotmcnt. 

*  Signature . 

(*l!sre  insert  ths  Amount  desired  in  Cssh.) 


llslf  in  Preference  Shares 

ss  above. 

Half  in  Ordinary  Shares. 
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COMMITTEE  AT  NEW  YORK. 

PHILO  C.  CALHOUN,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank. 

HENRY  CLEWS,  Esq.,  Banker. 

WILLIAM  LAMONT  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  Banker. 

Bankers^ Messrs  MARTIN  and  CO.,  68  Lombard-street. 

Broker-JOHN  LAMBERT  DALLEY,  Esq.,  75  Old  Broad- 

street. 

Solicitors — Messrs  BILLINGHURST  and  WOOD,  13  PouUrjr. 

AGENTS. 

Messrs  J.  H.  RUDALL  and  SONS,  <3  Brahant-court,  Fhilpot- 

lane. 


TRUSTBlS. 

Hon.  CHARLES  W.  WENTWORTH  FITZWILLIAM,  M.P 
for  Malton. 

Sir  SILLS  JOHN  OIBBONS,  Bart.,  Alderman  of  London. 
ANDREW  JOHNSTONE,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  South  Essex. 
RICHARD  B.  MARTIN,  Esq.,  Banker,  Lombard-street. 

ontrmoAn-uoLDBBs’  oomisittbe. 

Chairman— CHARLES  £.  LEWIS,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Londooderrjr. 
Deputy-Chairman — CLAUDIUS  £.  HABICHT,  Esq.,  Banker, 
11  Old  Broad' street. 

ROBERT  BAYMAN,  Esq.,  Merchant,  89  Great  Tower-street. 
JOHN  CATER,  E!sq.,  Merchant,  3  Rood-lane. 

CHARLES  KEMP  DYER,  Esq.,  Lloyd’s  and  St  Alban’s. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 


mium  of  onlj  9  per  cent.,  so  that  the  premium  to  be  reaped  on  the  expirinj^ 
of  the  mortgages  will  amount  to  31,62o  dole.  Tills,  spread  over  the  period 
of  the  exiHtenee  of  the  Trust,  would  give  au  addition  of  1129  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  would  raise  the  auuual  iutemst  to  91  per  cent. 

It  is  proposed  to  pajr  annually  out  of  the  profits  6  per  cent,  (or  equal  to  7 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUa 

The  object  of  this  Trust  ts  to  afford  a  reliable  and  convenient  medium  for 
the  investment  of  money  In  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  American  Railroads, 
a  class  of  sicurlties  which,  while  yielding  a  considerably  hieher  avera^  rate 
of  Interest  than  those  selected  by  Forwgn  Qorerument  Securities  Trusts, 
are  more  steady  and  safe. 

Kailway  Debentures  in  this  country  yield  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  whilst 
in  the  United  States,  First  Mortgage  Railroad  Bonds  pay  from  7  to  9 
per  cent. 

Such  Bonds  take  the  place  in  the  United  States  of  onr  Debentures,  are 
m<wt  convenient  and  negotiable  securities,  and  in  the  event  of  interest  or 
principal  remaining  unpaid  for  a  stated  time  after  payment  becomes  due, 
the  holders  have  the  power  to  foreclose  aud  pay  themselves. 

Moreover,  besides  their  lien  on  the  franchises  and  equipments  of  valuable 
Railways,  many  of  these  Mortgage  Bonds  are  further  secured  by  enormous 
land  t'rants  or  Statu  guarantees,  or  by  traffic  guarantees  of  several  co¬ 
operating  lines. 

The  Anglo-American  Railroad  Mortgage  Trust  will  not  only  afford  in¬ 
vestors  the  means  of  acquiringlpvestments  in  a  most  desirable  species  of 
security,  but  will  give  the  best  possible  assurance  against  loss  from  any 
unforeseen  catastrophe,  inasmuch  as  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  will  in  any  case  be  invested  In  any  one  Mortgage  Stock,  and  in 
general  not  so  large  a  proportion. 

AnieriCHU  Railroad  Mortgage  Bonds,  which,  on  an  average,  pay  better 
than  British  Colonial  Bonds,  are,  like  our  Railway  Debentures,  pre-emi¬ 
nently  steady  and  safe.  Judiciously  selected,  their  security  is  all  but  abso¬ 
lute,  and  assurance  is  rendered  doubly  sure  in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
Trust  by  the  area  over  whleh  its  investments  will  be  distributed. 

It  appears  to  be  almost  certain  that  specie  payments  in  the  United  States 
will  be  resumed  within  the  next  four  or  five  years,  and  the  resumption  will 
be  followed  by  sn  increase  In  the  value  of  Currency  Mortgage  Bon^  to  the 
extent  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  Illustrates  what  would  be  the  result  of  sn  invest¬ 
ment  of  10,000  dols  nominal,  in  the  mortgage  bonds  of  twenty  well-known 
American  railways,  taken  from  one  of  several  lists,  and  will  demonstrate  the 
principle  and  prospects  of  the  Anglo-American  Railroad  Mortgage  Trust 
An  investment  of,  sav  10,000  dols.  nominal,  at  the  present  market  prices  in 
such  railwavs,  including  a  certain  proportion  of  interest  payable  in  currency, 
would  cost  in  currency  180,375  dols.,  and  produce  an  aniiusl  income  in  cur¬ 
rency  of  15,126,70  dola,  or  an  average  annual  interest  on  the  investment  of 
8' lie  percent  per  annum.  Butin  the  above-mentioned  Investment  interest  to 
the  amount  of  7,000  dols.  is  payable  in  currency,  so  that  with  each  decrease  in 
the  gold  premium  this  7,900  dols.  would  Increase  in  value,  until  when  gold 
arrives  at  par,  it  would  be  worth  as  much  as  8,01 1  dols.  currency.  In  other 
words,  the  decline  of  gold  to  par  would  increase  the  average  annual  rate  of 
Interest  on  the  above  investment  to  8  39  per  cent  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  purchase  price  of  186,375  dols.,  to  be  invested,  represents 
a  principal  of  200,000  dols.  to  be  paid  back  as  the  mortgages  mature,  and 
this  In  the  specie  value  which  they  will  have  resumed  long  before  then.  But 
30f',000  dols.  in  specie  is  equal  to  218,000  duls.  in  currency  with  gold  at  apre- 


per  cent,  on  the  price  of  Issue),  leaving  the  surplus  to  provide  foritie  half- 
yearly  drawings,  the  expenses  of  management,  and  the  formation  of  are- 
serve  fund. 

The  securities,  in  which  the  capital  will  be  invested,  will  be  lodged  with 
the  Trustees  for  safe  custody,  but  the  selection  of  such  Securities  will  be 
entrusted  to  the  Committee  for  the  Certificate-holdera. 

The  Trust  will  terminate  (it  is  proposed)  on  the  3lBt  of  December,  1893; 
but  should  nine-tenths  of  the  Certificates  hare  been  paid  off  before  that 
date,  it  will  be  closed  as  soon  as  such  proportion  shall  have  been  paid,  and 
the  assets  divided  among  the  remaining  Certiftoate-holden. 

Subscribers  will  enjoy  the  following  advantages : — 

Ist.  Security  based  on  the  wide  distrlburion  of  the  investments. 

2nd.  Annual  interest  at  7  per  cent,  ou  the  amount  paid  ou  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

3rd.  Bonus  of  15  per  cent,  by  the  repayment  of  Capital  at  par  to 
those  whose  amounts  snail  have  been  drawn  for  n-demption. 

4ih.  Share  of  the  remainder  of  the  Capital  eventually  uivisible 
among  those  Certificate-holders  who  retain  their  interest  in  the 
Trust  at  its  termination. 

The  £100  Certificates  will  be  issued  at  the  price  of  £85,  applications  for 
which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  depost  of  £3.  Fayments  of  the  balance  to 
be  as  follows : 

£t0  ...  on  Allotment.  I  £20  on  14th  June,  1673 

10  ...  on  1.5th  April,  187:1.  |  20  ...  on  15th  July 


secaiities  will  be  left  to  the  jadgmeitt  of  the  Committfe,  with  the  view  of  secuiiog 
a  fair  average,  application  moat  be  made  in  the  form  aceompaining  the  Fro- 
epectaa. 

Proepectuaea  and  Forma  of  Applieatioa  mav  bo  obtained  from  liesara.  Mart)a 
and  Co.,  Bankers,  6S  Lombard-aireet;  Maat'S  Billinzhurat  aad  Wo»d.  Suli  itora. 
13  Ponttry ;  J.  L.  Dailey,  Eao  .  Br.  ker,  76  Old  Broad  Street ;  and  from  ibe  Agents 
of  the  Trukt,  Meaera  J.  H.  Kodail  and  Sona,  2  Brabant-cunrt,  Pliiipot  lane. 


A  MERICAN  SECURITIES.— Holders  of  American  First 

Mortgages  or  Consohdatad  Bonds  desirous  of  exch’inging  the  aa  iie  tor 
CertiRcatea  of  the  Aoglo-Anieriran  Kaitruad  Mortgige  Truat  tan  obtain  ibe  necv»* 
aaiy  form  for  thia  pnrpoae  at  the  Countins-boiiae  of  Mesara  J.  11.  B -dill  aad  Sunt, 
S  Brabam-coart,  Philpot-lane,  E  C.,  Ageuu  to  the  Truat. 
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tmpebial  fire  insurance  company- 

I.  liilstablilhed  1803. 

1  Old  Broftd-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall.  8.W, 
Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Inretted,  £700t0Q0. 

Polieics  faliing  due  at  Ladr  Daj  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  April, 
or  the  same  wUlbecome  TOid. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LOM¬ 
BARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

Established  in  1782. 


Trustbbs 

John  Edward  Bovill,  Esq. 
Dedmus  Burton,  Esq. 

The  Honble.  Jas.  Byng. 

John  Clutton,  Esq. 

Octarius  Edward  Coope,  Esq. 
John  Coope  DaTis,  Esq. 

George  Arthur  Fuller,  Esq. 
Charles  Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq. 
Osgood  Hanburj,  Jun.,  Esq. 


Auditors. 

John  Hodgson,  Esq.  Dudley  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 

Walter  Bird,  Esq. 

SXORSTARIES. 

George  William  Lovell. 

John  J.  Broomfield. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by  the  PH(ENIX  COM¬ 
PANY  upon  every  description  of  Property,  in  every  part  of  the  World,  on 
the  most  favourable  Terms. 


le  Terms. 


met  by  this  Company  are  well  known,  and  the  importance  of  its  relations 
with  the  Public  may  M  estimated  from  the  fact  that  since  its  establishment 
it  has  paid  more  than  Ten  Millions  Sterling  in  discharge  ol  Claims  for 
Losses  by  Fire. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at  Lady  Day  must  be  renewed 
within  Fifteen  days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  Voio. 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices,  Lombard-street  and 
Charing-cross,  and  with  the  respective  Agents  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 


TVTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  35th 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  bad  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  01  Threadneedle-streot,  E.C. 

W'est-cud  Office,  8  Waterioo-place,  S.W. 

March,  1873. 

T'HE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

-L  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.o.  1720. 

Office  —No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street,  S.W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  due  at  Lady>day  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
iifU'en  days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  efl'ectsd  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  I’reuiium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £5,039,798 

(exclusive  of  Bonos  Additioiia) 

Income— Premiums .  £106,838 

interest .  66,387 

-  233,225 

Accumulated  Premiums .  1,486,184 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

'Fhe  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  fur  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
eeiigers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice,  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday, 

MALTA  >  at  2  p.m. 

AOKN^^^^^^  )  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday 

BOMItAY  r  at  2  p.m.  1  morning.  (  at  5  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

AOKN 

BOM RAY 

GALLE 

Madras 

caia'utta 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

ACSTRALIA 


Thursday,  March  (  Friday  morning,  (  Monday,  March 
13  anu  27,  at-<  March  21  and  <  24  and  April  7, 

2  p.m.  (  April  4.  I  at  5  a.m. 


NEW  7P  vni  Thursday, March  (Friday  morning,  (Monday,  March 

(Xrgo  only.)  ;  ‘  il»rch21.  ‘  i  J4..t5».n,, 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vifi  Bombay,  to  the  pr’neipkl 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  througli  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brimisi  are 
iMued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi' only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  Co.,  6  BiUiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-btreet,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


AND  Directors. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  John  Lubb^k,  Bart.,  M.P., 
P.R.S. 

Charles  Thomas  Lucas,  Esq. 

John  Dorrien  Magens,  Esq. 

John  Stewart  Oxley,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Wm.  James  Thompson,  Esq. 
William  Whitbread,  Esq. 


Guardian  fire  and  life  office. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 

11  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C. 

Directors. 

Chairman — JAMES  GOODSON,  Esq, 
Deputy-Chairman— ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON,  Etq. 

Henij  Hulae  Berens,  Esq.  John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Hy.  Bonham- Carter,  Esq.  ‘  Frederick  H.  Janson,  Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq.  John  Martin,  Esq. 

Francis  Hart  Dyke.  Esq.  Augustus  Prerost,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  R.  Farqunar,  Cart.  ■Wllliara  Steven,  Esq. 

Alban G.  H.  Gibbs.  Esq.  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.  Henry  Vigue,  Esq. 

Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Secretary— Thomas  Tallemac^  Esq. 

Actuary — Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B. — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Lady  Day  must  be  renewed  at  the 
Head  Office,  or  with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  the  9th  April. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid-up  and  invested  .  £1,<XX),(XK) 

Total  Funds  upwards  of. .  £3,780,000 

Total  Annual  Income .  £360,000 


Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY :  Instituted  1821.  The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same 
as  other  Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties 
insured  amounting  to  £437,602. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims,  £3,760,799  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£100,000.000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies :  duty  repealed. 

Offices — 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

March  24, 1873. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  X  1  ft-  X  1  ft.  in 
alse,  and  £20  in  value,  are  oonv^ed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  fTom  London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  unRorm  charge  of 
is.  4d.  per  lb.  Fnll  particulara  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING  THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is 
administered  too  often  preclsde  its  adoDtion  as  a  general  tonic.  The  success 
which  has  attended  ^^TERS’  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its  careful 
preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sufficient 
Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  behoves  the 
Public  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one 
unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  (Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  at  30e.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OhlOlNAL  MaKBRS, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCUEAP,  LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 
WUOLKSALB  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIEL0-8TREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  ¥AT£ES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithla,  and  for  GOUT,  Llthia 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

LONDON  AGENTS  :— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-btreet,  Caven¬ 
dish-square. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 

For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 
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Be^r  to  call  attention  to  their  IROV 
COTTAGE  PIANOS,  oelebrauj 
for  their  power  and  beauty.  Thm 
Pianos  are  unaurpMsed  in  eleuotice 
of  deaijni  and  bril  iancy  of  tone  are 
unequalled  for  the  excellence  of 
their  construction,  and  fur  tie 
musical  elTect  which  they  produce 
The  manufacturers  pay  special  atl 
tention  tothe  peculiatiticsof  various 
climates,  and  construct  their  instru¬ 
ments  accordingly.  Persons  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  India  and  the  Colonifu 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  there 
Pianos.  Manufactory,  Ikrlin. 


BERNERS-STREET,  W.  ^  8  MEDALS  AWARDED, 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  inournmg 
rertuire  the  iminedlate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
tliem  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
ns  if  purchased  at  tue  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  R(‘gent- 
street.  Heasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  nt  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS*, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

945,  247,  24U,  nud  251  Regent-street. 


find  It  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS  so  extensively  used  by  some 
nefarious  manufacturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plat^  wares  to  buy 
apiirlous  articles  of  very  inferior  quality  offered  for  sale  as  “KLKING- 
TON’S  BEST  ELECTRO-PLAl^,”  to  warn  the  Public  against  purclias- 
iiig  such  articles,  and  will  be  at  all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be 
sent  for  that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments,  viz.: 

22  REOENT-STREET,  LONDON. 

46  MOO RO ATE- STREET,  LONDON. 

26  CHURCH-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S-SQUARE.  MANCHESTER. 

Ob  TBi  BiAifUFACTOBT,  NEWHALL-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


II^OSE  MACHINE. — This  is  a  simple  successful  con- 
i.  X  trivance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the 
soft  cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  Is 
quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain. 
Price  10s.  M.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holoom, 
l.ondon.  I'amphlet  sent  for  two  stamps . 


Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant Hreath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  ou. 

2s.  2d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, .3s.  6d.,7s.,  lOs.  Cd. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21s.  per  bottle.  . 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6<L  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  **  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


/^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

VA  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
•Is.  od.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s  Gd. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  S4,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hialr-grower,  3s.  6d. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS'S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  md  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  iu  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyiiess  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
I’rice  10s.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248lligh  Holbom,  London. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
Btret‘t.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Fortman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


^piIE  HIGH  PRICE  of  MEAT. — Great  economy  effected 
JL  by  using  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  Baron  Liebig’s,  the  inventor’s, 
signature.  Beware  of  all  imitation  extract. 


DINNEFOSD’S  FLUID  HAOXESIA. 

he  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
itlon  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
AUTHURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
t  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
DIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS.  ^ 

DZMNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (bv  Diploma), 

•  maker  of  every  des<*ription  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts 
in  each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Aloutb,  and  isenabled, 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior,  sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.— At  Home 
daily,  and  every  Information  free,  at  57  Great  Russell-strect,  opposite  the 
Briush  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE.—**  In  a  new  book,  called  *  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  *  (Elliott 
Stock,  Paternoster-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless 
DentUtry,  as  practised  by  iU  author,  G.  H.  JONES.  1). D.S.”— ITess. 


HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Great 

Relief.  AH  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  weakness,  and 
wasting  of  the  limbs,  stiff  Joints,  and  contracted  sinews,  can  be  treatea 
with  a  certainty  of  success  by  the  diligent  friction  of  this  excelle« 
Ointment  upon  the  affected  part,  after  it  has  been  patient^  fomented 
warm  brine.  Holloway’s  fills  should  be  taken  by  the  sufferer  who  f***^|y 
tries  this  treatment,  because  they  purify  the  blood,  invigorate  the  stomsen. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

.  TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM- Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1197. 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

dividends  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

.A-iTisruM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  gnide,  containing  roost  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  ke.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
ilines.  Foreign  ^nds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

BIESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  .T1  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852. 

BANKEita:  Lokoon  and  WESTMiNSTEn,  Lothburt,  London.  E.C. 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODTNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the.weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  /.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered.  > 

CHLORODYNE  ia  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhcea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  CbolerA  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

&c. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnohaji,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Co’Ms  Browne’s 
Chlorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  haa  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  haif-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  commnnicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  be  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODVNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,  Dec.  81,  18S4. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Yice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collib  Bbowni  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  I8th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE’’  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
te‘4iraony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Manufacturbr, 

J-  T.  BAV2HP0BT.  33  Great  Bafiell-itreet.  Bloomibiiry.  London* 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK. 

IRONMONGEin  TO  HER  MMESTI, 

886  STRAK^D,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PL  atk  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamate,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteneM  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basia 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years'  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICK  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


I  12  Table  Forks  111 
12  Dessert  do.  .10 
12  TableSpoons  1  10 


12  Dessert  do.  .  1 
12  Tea  do. .  0  12 
2  Sait  do.  .  0  2 
I  Mustard  do. .  0 
6  Egg  do. .  0 
1  Gravy  do. .  0 
1  Soup  Ladle .  0 
1  Fikh  Knife  .  0 

1  Butter  Knife  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  0 
1  Sugar  Sifter!  0 
1  Sugar  Tongs  0 


Cruet  Frames,  IRs.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  1.5m.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  2.56.  to  50b.  ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE  SILVERED,  eqiml 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  met  hod  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-platiug. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.06D 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  fid. ; 
hip  baths.  fVom  15s. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d.;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro- plated  handles, 
4»b. 


SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  anv  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  u  not  approved  of. 


FRAORAKT  SOAP* 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  *’  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

*«*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


DR  ROBERTSES 

POOB  MAN'S  PBIEND! 

IS  confideutly  recommended  to  the 
Public  aa  an  unfailing  remedy  for  WOUNDS 
of  every  description,  Bums,  Scalds,  Chilblains, 
Scorbutic  Eruptions,  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes,  Ac. 
Sold  in  Pots,  Is.  l|d.,  28.  9d.,  11.,  and  22s.  each. 

ALSO  nis 

PILULoE  ANTISCROPHULAC, 

OR  ALTERATIVE  PILLS, 

Confirmed  by  Sixty  Years  experience  to  be  one 
ol  the  best  alterative  Medicines  ever  offeri'd  to 
the  Public.  They  form  a  mild  and  superior  Family 
Api'rient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without 
confinement  or  change  of  diet.  Sold  in  Boxes, 
Ik.  Ud.,  2s.  9d.,  48.  6d..  11s.,  and  22s.  each. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  It  EACH 
and  BARNICOTT,  llrldport ;  by  the  London 
lltMiMs;  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  31e<licine 
VeR.lors. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

IVrOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AQUA  AMARKLLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  wliat  age. 
•*^HN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con- 
wntrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

TOHN  GOSNEI.L  and  CO.’S 

V  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

^ D**  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  .JOHN 
CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  bo 
Obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per- 
I uniers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO.,  . 

Ferfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

Axoel-Pipsaoe  98  Upper  TjAiiES-STnBBT, 
London. 


QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  condstent  with  quality. 

Eveiw  New  Design  always  on  Shotr. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  fis. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 
Bea-room  Fire-Irons,  .3ii.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  Cd.  to  GOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  Od.  to  85s. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  3Iake,  45s.  to  95s. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  Os.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  31nch4  ditto,  30s.  to  058. 

Copper  Teakettk‘S,  fis*  Gd.  to  14s.  6d. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

M^lumSet  .  .  .  .  8  II  0 

LargeSet  ....  24  10  0 


Slacks  illustrated  cata- 

LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  .350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Furnishing  Ironraon^genr, 
Slack's  Nickel  an«i  Electro- plated  WarM,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 

BICHARB  and  JOHN  SLACK, 


IRONMONfiERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 
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WORKS  BY  JOSEPH  PAYNF, 

ProfeMOr  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Rojal  College  of 
Preceptors. 


QTUDIES  in  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Specimens  of  the 

Language  in  its  various  stages ;  with  Notes  Expianiltory  and  Critical. 
Post  8vo,  in  new  and  elegant  cloth  binding,  price  5s.  (I'ostage  5d.) 

“  Admirabljr  aeoomplishes  the  object  aimod  at  br  its  Editor,  which  is  to 
furnish,  in  the  form  of  specimens,  a  continuous  and  systematic  view  of  the 
development  of  the  English  language.  It  is  a  rare  collection  of  literary 
gems,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  useful  manual.”— Scotsman. 

An  unique  attempt,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  give  specimens  of  the 
English  language  from  the  period  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest  down 
to  quite  modem  times.  The  design,  which  we  think  a  good  one,  has  been 
well  executed.”— John  Bull. 


Uniform  with  the  above, 

Studies  in  English  poetry:  with  short  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches,  and  Notes  Explanatoiw  and  Critical,  intended  as 
a  Text-Book  for  the  Higher  Classes  of  Schoola  Sixth  edition,  revised. 
Post  8vo,  in  new  and  elegant  cloth  binding,  price  58.  (Postage  5d). 

A  selection  both  extensive  and  varied,  including  many  of  the  choicest 
specimens  ol  English  poetry.”— Eclectic  Review. 

III. 

Cl  ELECT  POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN,  with  brief  Explana- 

torr  Notes,  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Sixteenth 
Edition,  with  fine  Steel  Frontispiece.  18mo,  cloth,  28.  6d.  (Postage  3d ) 

**  Compiled  to  assist  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  pure  and  just  taste,  by 
interesting  the  mind,  at  an  early  age,  in  poetry  of  a  superior  order— high- 
toned.  beautiAil.  simple,  but  not  childish.’ —Author’s  Preface. 


LACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL, 

'  No.  DCXC.  Price  28.  6d. 

COWTEWTS : 

Shakespeare’s  Funeral. 

The  Parisians. — Book  VI. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

A  Troe  Reformer.— Part  XIV. 

Lord  Hatton :  a  Tale  of  Castle  Comet  in  Gnerasey. 
The  late  Attempt  at  Suicide. 

W,  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 


ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  162.  For  Apiil. 

.  l*rice  la 

CONTENTS  OP  TBK  NUVBBB  ; 

‘Betsy  Lee.  A  Fo’c’sle  Yam.”  Parti. 

‘  Ball-Giving  and  Ball-Going.”  By  Courtenay  Boyle. 

‘A  Princess  of  Thule.”  By  William  Black.  Author  of  ‘Thn  Strange 
Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.’  Chapters  IV. — ^V. 

Recollections  of  Mr  Grote  and  Mr  Babbage.”  By  Lionel  A.  Tolle- 
macbe. 

Disestablishment  and  Disendowment :  with  a  Proposal  fbr  a  realbr 
National  Church  of  England.”  By  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  F.K.S. 

'My  Time,  and  what  IVe  Done  with  it.”  By  F.  C.  Bumand, 
Chapters  I. — III. 

Flowers  for  the  Poor.”  By  Miss  Stanley. 

Our  Present  Position  and  probable  Future  in  India.”  By  Jas.  Rout- 
ledge. 


WORKS  BY  HENRY  DUNN. 

Theological  writings  (1862— i872).  Arrauged 

in  Four  Volumes,  8vo,  price  208.  Vol.  I.— The  Study  of  the  Bible, 
Organised  Christianity  and  First  Steps.  Vol  II.— The  Destiny  of  the 
Human  Race.  Vol.  III.— The  Kingdom  of  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Righteousness  of  God.  Vol.  IV.  —  The  Churches :  a  History  and  an 
Argument. 

Each  of  these  works  (excepting  only  Organised  Christianity)  may  be  had 
separately. 

SIHPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  SUtioners’-hall-court. 


The  fortnightly  review  for  APRIL. 

Edited  by  JOHN  3IORLEY. 
contents: 

Public  and  Private  Morality.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

Witchcraft  and  Non-Christian  Religions.  By  A.  C.  Lyall. 

Free  Trade  from  a  Colonial  Point  of  View.  By  D.  Syme. 

Sedition.  By  Henry  Crompton. 

Mr  Pater’s  Essays.  By  the  Editor. 

The  Liquor  Question.  By  Arthur  Arnold. 

Dr  Stirling,  Hegel,  and  the  Mathematicians.  By  W.  Robertson  Smith. 
A'Rejoin^.  By  J.  Hutchison  Stirling. 

Lady  Anna.  Chapters  I.  to  IV.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Critical  Notices:  Dr  Hake’s  Poems.  By  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

Some  Books  of  the  Month.  By  Edith  Simeox. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  cloth,  88  pp.,  price  28.  6d., 

SPACE  and  VISION  !  An  Attempt  to  Dedu<»  all  our 
'Knowledge  of  Space  from  the  Sense  of  Sight,  with  a  Note  on  the 
ASSOCIATION  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  W.  H.  S.  MONCK,  M.A.,  Author 
of  *  An  Examination  of  Cousin’s  Psychology,’  &c.  Ac. 

*' The  Author  shows  not  only  care  and  innnnity  in  working  out  his  own 
theory,  but  a  thorough  familiarity  wiu  the  controversy,  and  much 
polemical  acumen  and  vigour.” — ^Athenieum. 

Dublin  :  WILLIAM  McGEE,  18  Nassau- street. 


Ready  this  day,  price  28.  6d.,  cloth, 


rpHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW :  A  Journal  of  Reli 

X  glous  Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  CHARLES  BEARD,  B.A. 
Publi^ed  Quarteny :  price  28.  6d.  No.  XLL— APRIL,  1873. 

1.  Religious  Parties  in  Scotland.  By  Patrick  Stevenson. 

2.  Strauss:  ’’The  Old  Faiths  and  the  New.”  By  Professor  Scholten,  D.D. 

of  Leyden. 

3.  The  Atlianasian  Creed.  By  John  Wright,  B.A. 

4.  Mr  Gladstone  on  Strauss  and  Modem  lliought.  By  Charles  Beard,  B.  A. 

5.  Historical  Views  of  Broad  Churchism.  ily  Alexander  Gordon,  H.A. 

6.  Levantine  Sects.  By  William  James  Lamport. 

7.  Summary  of  Ecclesiastical  Events. 

8.  Notices  of  Books. 

W’’ILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


London:  E.  MOXON,  SON,  and  CO.,  Dover-street,  W.,  and  1  Amen 
comer,  Patemoster-row,  K.C. 


■]\/rACNIVEN  aud  CAMERON’S  PENS!  1,177  News- 

i-VL  papers  Recommend  them.  ‘  Oxford  University  Herald  ’  says  the 
PH  AETO.N  PEN  is  the  ”  Wonder  of  the  age.” 

”  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men, 

’I'he  I'ickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen.” 

Sold  everywhere.  Sample  Box,  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

M  ACNIVEN  A  CAMERON,  23  to  .33  Blalr-st.,  Edinburgh.  (Estabd.  1817.) 


Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

T^LECTRO- SURGERY,  and  its  advantages  ovei 

XJ  Surgical  Operations  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours, 
and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H.  CAMPBELL.  M.U 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

fl^HIS  exeellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effective 
X  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
or,  where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions, 
the  distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of 
spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallow- 
ncss  of  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  28  Od 
per  box. 


DEAFNESS  ;  its  Various  Causes,  and  their  successfid 

removal  by  Electrolysis,  With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear. 
and  a  Report  of  Thirty  Cases  Illustrating  the  Method  of  Treatment.  By 
H.  CAMPBELL,  M.u.,  Licentiate  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row;  and  all  Bookfcllcrt. 


J ust  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

A  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  of 

IJNSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :  Poems.  By  J.  S.  Maccrom, 

London:  E.  T.  WHITFIELD,  178  Strand. 


''PHIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  l>ene6ts  which  the  science 
X  of  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout 
was  considered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every 
rank  of  life,  that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  lills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part.  ’ 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor,  is.  lAd.  and  28  9d 
per  box. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  and  PENNINGTON’S  MONTHLY 
investments  ;  containing  an  exhaustive 
o  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ar.,  with 
an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44  Threadneedle  street 
J^ondon,  E.C. 


A 
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NEW  WORKS. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL.  Edited  by 

J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A.  Medium  8vo,  price  Half-a-CrowD. 

COXTBKTS: 

Tlic  Story  of  tlic  Death  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford.  By  Reginald 
F.  D.  Paljrrare. 

Ought  Government  to  Buy  the  Railways? 

Kpfsodes  in  the  Life  of  a  Musician.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
Stanley’s  ‘Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland.’  By  Alexander 
Falconer. 

On  Some  Gradations  in  the  F'orms  of  Animal  Life. 

The  late  Ladv  Becher. 

Mr  Buckle’s  Contribution  to  the  New  Philosophy  of  History.  By  J.  S 
Stuart-Glennie. 

A  Peep  at  Ancient  Etruria 
The  Irish  University  Question. 

MEMOIR  of  ADMIRAL  CODRINGTON;  Tfith  Seleo- 

tlons  from  his  Correspondence,  including  Particulars  of  the  Battles  of 
the  First  of  June,  1704,  and  Trafalgar,  the  Expeditions  to  Walcberen 
and  New  Orleans,  War  Service  on  the  Coast  of  Spain,  and  the  Battle 
of  Niivarln.  Edited  by  his  daughter.  Lady  BOURCHIER.  With 
Two  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  2  vols.,  8vo,  30e. 

[On  April  7. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.  Edited 

by  I’rofesaor  BRUHNS,  Leipsic.  Translated  by  Jane  and  Caroline 
Lassella  2  vola,  8vo,  with  Three  Portraits,  price  3Cs. 

[On  April  10. 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.S.  CURACOA  among  the  SOUTH 

SEA  ISLANDS  in  18W.  By  JULIUS  BRKNCHLEY,  M  A.,F.R.G.S. 
One  Vol.,  8vo,  with  Map  and  very  numerous  Coloured  Plates. 

[In  a  few  days. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN;  a 

Record  of  Naval  Experiences.  By  Captain  COLOMB,  R.N.  '^th 
numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  Ac.  8to,  price  ais. 

[On  April  10. 

The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION  In  the  WEST  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberius 
to  the  End  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  By  JOHN  EARL  RUSSELL. 
8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  [On  Saturday  next 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the 

Dentil  of  St  John  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second  Century.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  MOSSMAN,  B.A.  8vo,  price  1 6a  [On  April  10. 

BISHOP  COLENSO’S  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

ofthe  SPEAKER’S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY.  Part  V.— The  Book 
of  Deuteronomy.  8vo,  price  6a 

The  SIXTH  ORIENTAL  MONARCHT;  or,  the 

Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  By  G.  RAWLIN- 
SON,  M.A.,  Professorof  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8to,  price  16s. 

CYLLENE;  or,  the  Fall  of  Paganism  :  a  Classical  Tale. 

By  HENRY  SNEYD,  M. A.,  University  College,  Oxford.  2  vola, 
poet  8vo,  price  Us. 

The  TAKING  of  ALBA,  and  other  POEMS  and 

TKANSLATIONS.  Br  Lord  FRANCIS  HERTEY.  lOmo,  price 
4s.  Cd. 

HELMHOLTZ*  POPULAR  LECTURES  on  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  SUIUECTS,  translated  by  E.  ATKINSON,  F.C.S.,  Professor 
of  Ex|H>rimentsl  Science,  Staff  College.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo,  price  12s.  6d. 

[On  Monday  next. 

The  ELECTION  ofREPRESENTATIVES.  By  Thomas 

II  ARE.  Fourth  Edition,  adapting  the  proposed  Law  to  the  Ballot, 
with  Appendices  on  the  i^refereutiiu  and  the  Cumulative  Vote.  Post 
8vo,  price  7a 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELE- 

SCOPES.  By  the  Rev.  T.  WEBB,  M.A.,  F.R.A.8.  Third  Edition, 
reviited  and  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  Sidereal  Astronomical 
Science ;  with  Map,  Plate,  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  price  78. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  WAVE-THEORY 

of  LIGHT.  By  HUMPHREY  LLOYD,  D.D.  D.C.L.,  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  price  1  Os.  6d. 


13  Great  Marlborough- street. 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

HISTORY  of  TWO  aUEENS;  CATHARINE  of 

ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLKYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  .30g. 

ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  By  Parker 

OILLMORE  (Ubiquei,  Author  of  *  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk,’ 
&c.  2  vols..  with  Illustrations.  218. 

“  Written  in  bright  and  lively  stylo.” — Athenaeum. 

*•  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fnn,  and  frolic.” — John  Bull. 

The  lirSHAI  EXPEDITION,  187172.  By  lient. 

R.  G.  WOODTHORPE,  R.B.  1  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  ISs. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1873, 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY.  AND  CONTAINING  ALL 
THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  Fortt-Sbcond  EoitioIv,  1  vol.,  royal 
8vo,  with  the  arms  beautifully  engrave^  31s.  6d.,  bound,  gilt  edges. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  ^Ursula’a 

Love  Story,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  ‘  Beantiful  Edith  ’  is  a  pretty  lore  story— well  written  and  good  in  tone.” 
— AthenKom. 

”  One  of  the  very  best  novels  that  have  been  issued  for  a  long  period.  It 
will  become  widely  pf^ular.  The  author  possesses  a  charming  style.”— 
Messenger. 

WILD  GEORGIE.  By  Jean  Middlemasi,  Author  of 

*  LIL,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.  By  Mary  CecU  Hay.  3  voU. 

*'  The  author  may  be  congtatnlated  on  the  power  and  talent  displayed  in 
this  story.  It  is  full  of  well-sustained  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
popular.’ —Morning  Post. 

PARTED  LIVES.  By  Mrs  Spender.  3  vols. 

"A  really  admirable  book.  In  power  of  description,  analysis  of  character, 
and  marvellous  felicity  of  expression,  it  is  a  book  rardy  surpassed.”— 
John  Boll.  “One  of  the  best  recent  novels.”— Standard. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIBBT.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 

of  *  Grandmother’s  Money,’  *  No  Church,*  8te.  3  vols. 

”  The  best  novel  that  Mr  Robinson  has  written.  It  is  a  work  of  very, 
oonsidmble  merit.  The  story  is  exceedingly  interesting.”— Examiner. 

MUY.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  ^Chronicles  of 

Carlingford,*  *  Salem  Chapel,’  Ac.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

■■■  ■<) 

1.  REVEALED  at  LAST.  By  A.  Eubule-Evaua  2  vols. 

2.  MISS  or  MBS  ?  and  other  Tales.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 

Author  of  ‘ The  Woman  in  White.’  1  voL,  crown  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

3.  FRANK  LAWRENCE;  or,  A  Young  Man’s  Fancy. 

ByH.C.  ADAMS.  3  vols. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Buriington-street. 


LORD  LYTTON’S  NOVEL. 


This  day  is  published, 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY, 

HIS  ADVENTURES  AND  OPINIONS. 

By  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Caxtons/  &c. 

Three  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  £1  58.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and 

HEUItACEOUS  PLANTS.  Based  on  the  French  Work  of  Messrs 
Decai.-ine  and  Naudin.  By  >Y.  B.  HEMSLEY.  With  264  Woodcut 
Illustrations.  8vo,  price  218. 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE  and 

ANALYTICAL  BOTANY.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  LE 
MAOUr.  M.D.,  andJ.  DECAI8NE,  by  Mrs  HOOKER.  Edited 
by  J  D.  HOOKER,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew.  With  5,500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo,  price  £2  128.  Od. 

[On  Thursday  next. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  HENRY  the  SIXTH,  Part  I. 

Part  II.  and  Part  III.  annotated  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Candi¬ 
dates.  By  the  Rev.  J.  HUNTER,  M  A,  12mo,  each  Play  price  Is. 


TTOLTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY  iu 

V  ENGLISH.  2  TOls.,  containing  nearly  1,300  pages,  8s. 


MIRABAUD’S  ‘  The  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  and 
Physical  World.’  2s.,  or  In  cloth,  28. 6d.  ^  ^  « 

ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  an  M.D.  Upwards  of 

600  pages.  Tenth  Edition  j)rice  28.  6<i ;  cloth,  Ss. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY;  the  T^sts  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and  of 
Right  and  Wrong.  136pages,  price  6d.  ^  ^  t 

ROBERT  OWEN;  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  By  W.  L.  SAR- 
GANT.  Published  at  lOs.  6d. ,  reduced  to  2a  6d. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  CEDIPUS  JUDAICUS.  16  Plates. 

New  Edition,  88.  Only  250  were  printed.  . .  m  •  i  # 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Th os.  Pahib— includes  bis  Trial  for 
Writing  it  Is.  *  Ageof  Reason  and  Miscellaneous.’  28. ;  in  oiotu,  aa 


Tho  THEORY  of  the  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  GAME 

Of  WHIST.  By  WILLIAM  POLE,  F.R  8.,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon.  Fifth 
Edittuu,  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2a  6d. 


i.on(’oi  {  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


B.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom.  _ 

D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRiETORIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dorb  GAttERT,  35  New  Bond  atreet.  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,-^ 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  -; 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  860  Illustrations  of  bis  unrivalled  Stock, 

WITH  LISTS  OF  PBICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS 
,  U,  2,  3,  and  4  Kewmnn  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’*  Place  j  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  ff. 

/BLOCKS,  candelabra 

BRONZES.— Ench  nrticleis  of  guaranteed 
quality,  and  some  are  objects  of  pure  Vertii 
tnc  productions  of  tlie  first  Manufacturers  of 
Paris,  from  whom  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  im. 
ports  them  direct.  I 

Clocks . from  7s  6d  to  £4.5.  »■ 

Candelabra,  per  palr...f>om  Ills  «d  to  £10  Hi*. 
Bronzes . from  4s  (3d  to  £16  16s. 

CUTLERY,  Warranted. — The  moat 
varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  tlie  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 

Table  Dessert  Carrert 
The  Blades  are  all  of  Knives.  Knives,  per  Pair. 

the  tinest  Steel.  - - - 

s.  d.  a.  d.  a.  d. 

.I^inch  Ivory  handles, 

per  dozen .  19  .  1.4  .  7  . 

3A  oo.  balanced  do .  30  .  1(3  .  7  .  '1 

.3}  do.  *  do .  3.3  .  34  .  «  . 

sj  tine  ivory  do . .  37  .  28  .  10  . 

4  do.  extra  lartre  do.  ...  40  .  30  .  10  n 

4  do.finest  African  ivory  4.3  .  36  .  15  , 

Do.,  with  sliver  ferulea!  46  .  j  36  .  18  . 

Do..  with  allveredi 


IpEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on 

fha  nremisea  and  guaranteed  by  WILLIAM 

For  Betlstesds.  Width:  £  g,  d.  £  a.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Beft  struw  Paillassra . 12  •  .  17  8.19  0 

Best  French  sirs  niHttrsae*  .11  6  .  16  .  .  18  . 

Best  cotton  flock  ditto .  16.  136166 

Colonrert  wool  . .  17  6  1  8  .  I  9  • 

Beit  brown  wool  ditto .  13  .  I  13  6  I  17 

Good  white  wool  ditto .  18  6:  33  .  37  • 

Extrs  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  3  10  .|  3  13  .4  1  . 

Superior  horielmir  ditto...  3  2  6  3  3  ..3  9  . 

Extra  super  ditto... .  31  .^4  12  .54  . 

German  spring  Imir  stuf-  I 

fing . .  3  6  .!  4  7  6  4  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto .  4  6  5  19  .6  7  6 

FreecJi  matt- ess  fur  use  | 

over  spiring . 3  5  6  3  6  .  S  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto  ditto  ...3  7  6  5.  .611. 

Beds,  poultry,  at  Is.  per  Ih.  1  11  .  3  7  .  *-* 

Hett  grey  goose,  at  38.  6d.  I 

per  lb. .  3  7  6  5  .  .  5  13  6 


X  SILVKR.-The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVKRA] 
Introduced  more  than  .’O  ycara ngo by  WILLI  AMw 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  nroesss'' 
of  Messra  Klkington  and  Co.,  la  beyond  aft  doubt 
the  be«t  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be 
used  as  sueh,  either  usefully  or  omamentallv,  as 
by  no  possible  test  enu  It  be  distinguished  from 
real  sliver. 

A  small,  useful  Set.  gnxranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durabilify.  as  follows : 

Kiddle 

Paf  terns.  or  Old 

Silver. 


Kings 

or 

Shell. 


Thread. 


12  Table  forks  . 

12  Table  spoons  . 

12  Dessert  forks  . . 

12  Dessert  spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoona . 

6  Egg  Spoona,  gilt  bis. 

2  Sauce  Indies . 

1  Gravy  spoon . 

3  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 

1  .Mustard  Spooii.gt  bl. 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs 
1  Pair  of  flsli  enn  ers  .. 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

1  Soup  ladle . 

1  Sugar  sifter . 

Total . .  .  . 

Any  Article  to  be  li  id  sin-ily  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  eoiitain  the  aliove,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives,  Ac.,  £2  15s. 

A  second  quality  of  Kiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  .Spoons  nnd  Forks  .  £1  3s  Od  per  dozen. 
Dessert  „  ...  16s  Oil  „ 

Tea  Spoons .  11s  od  „ 

^r£.4  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

I.  silver.  In  great  variety, from  £3 1.’is.  to£2l  168. 

Dish  covers,  Electro  Silver,  from 

£0  the  Set  of  Four  to  £26. 

CORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 

fVx>m  £**  lOe  to  £18  ISs  the  Set  of  Fonr; 
Warmers.  £7  2s  64I  to  €1.4  15s. 

jgISCUIT  BOXES,  from  128.  to 

pRUET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

V>/  Electro  Silver,  8m5.,  at  proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Replatiug  done  by  the  Patent  Pro¬ 
cess.  .. 

Baths  and  toilet  WARK— The 

Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  snbmitted  to  the  Public. 
Portable  Showers,Ks.6d.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  10s. 
Nursery,  2.IS.  to  408.  to  £6  Hs. 

Hip,  15s.  to  S8s.  Sponging,  6s.  6d.  to  38s.  | 

A  large  assortment  of  Gas,  Furnncc.  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  Vapour  aiid  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  M’are  in  great  variety,  from  13s.  to 
48s.  the  Set  of  Three.  1 

Lamps  of  all  sorts  and  pat-  I 

TERNS. — The  collection  of  French  Modern-  I 
teur  Lamps  defies  compeUtioii.  The  prices  (com-  1 
plete  with  Cliiniuey  and  Globt*)  vary  from  Hs  to  €9. 
Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure  I 
their  proper  action  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON 
supplies  Pure  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price,  j 
•Is.  7d.  per  gallon.  Moilerateur  Globes,  full  size,  ! 
.’Is  each ;  Chlinneys,  6d  each  ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d 
per  dozen.  Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are  ' 
on  Show  in  great  variety. 

I  BEDSTEADS.— The  best  Show  of 

!  J  IKON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the  ! 
Kingdom.  A  very  Isrge  assortment  of  every 
description  of  Iron,  Brass,  and  Composite  Iron 
and  Brass  Beilateads,  Children’s  Cota,  Ac  ,  is  on 
view  in  tlie  spacious  Show-rooms. Upwards  of  150 
different  I'attems  alwavs  fixed  for  inspection. 
These  art*,  even  in  the  lowest  prices,  of  guaran¬ 
teed  qualitv,  and  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Strong  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long. 

2  ft  6  in  wide,  14s  each. 

Beat  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
fwtent  Lath  Socking,  Castors,  Ac.,  6  ft  long, 

2  ft  6  in  wide.  1.58  (id  each. 

Children's  Cots,  from  INs  6d  to  £13  15s 
(Jmaroented  Iron  and  Bnus  Bedsteads,  from 
2.5s  to  €.35.  Patent  Rheiocline  Couches,  Military 
Jh'dsteads,  Ac. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress.  75s  complete. 

Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  Can  be  used  by  ClUld,  Youth,  or  Adult. 
Full  extended  size,  6  ft  long,  2  ft  6  in.  wide,  price 
4>0s;  with  s<‘t  of  good  WoolMattresses,  especially 
adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  £4  Is^  This  will  also 
o  rm  a  useful  Couch. 


Best  white  do.,  at  3s.  | 

per  lb . I  4  S  .  7  6  .!  8  2  . 

.  Feather  Pillows,  3s.  6d.  to  14s. ;  Bolsters,  from 
6s.  to  298.  6d.;  Down  lillows,  from  11s.  6d.  to 
18s.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
every  variety. 


Y^OOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

VT  In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  has,  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock  : 

O  ED- ROOM  FURNITURE. 


WASHSTANDS....wide  3fl  30  6ln  4ft 
Good  Maple  or  Oak .  L5s  6d  208  6d  348  Od 

I  Beat  Polished  Pine  ....'.  288  6d  338  Od  368  Od 
Bfaliogaiiy,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  26s  (id  33s  Od  — 

Best  (lo,Square,  Marble*  5 
tops . 6.38  Od  70a  Od  87s  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  .3fl  3ft  6ln  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  OiUt .  28s  Od  378  Od  .538  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  57s  Od  7‘2s  6d  958  Od 

Best  NIahogany .  738  6d  938  Od  ISOs  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  178  Od  318  6d  3.58  Od 

Best  I’olished  Pine .  3;5s  6d  29s  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  478  6d  55s  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 
Drawers,  Traya,  and  y 

Hanging  Space... wide  4ft  4ft  Gin  5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  105s  Od  115b  Od  137b  6d 

Best  Polished  l*ine  .  1758  Od  lOOs  Od  3008  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  SSOs  Od  3558  Od  2908  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch  Fitch  Pine,  Ac.,  in 
proportion. 


Total  per  set  99  18  1  45  0  6  20  9  31  8  7  8 
Any  single  article  may  be  had  at  the  same  price 
quoted  for  in  tlie  different  Lists.  For  particulars 
see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  can  be  hsdfree 
by  post. 

C'l  ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL. 

H  — AH  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices. 
Passages,  and  Dwellftig-rooms.  'I  hey  are  nisrkid 
in  plain  figures,  at  prices  nroportionate  with  those 
which  have  tended  to  make  his  Kstablislimeiitilie 
largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  Kingdom,  viz., 
from  12s.  6d.  to  £22.  Prackets  from  Is.  Dd. 

Tea  urns,  of  London  make 

ONLY  . . 


_ -The  largest  assortment  of  London- 

made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KKTTLE8  in 
the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  328.  to  £6  158. 

DISH-COVERS  and  HOT-WATER 

DLSIIES,  in  eve^  variety,  and  of  tlie 
nearest  Patterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  Ks  9<l 
the  set  of  six ;  elegant  modem  l*atterns,47s  rd  to 
828  the  8t*t ;  Britannia  Aletal,  with  Sllvcr-pluted 
Handles,  £3  158  6d  to  £6  Ifis  the  set  of  five ;  electro¬ 
plated.  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Hot- 
Water  Dislies,  with  wells  for  ginvy,  17sto  ’10s; 
Britannia  metal,  2.58  to  80b;  electro-plated  011 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £5  58 ;  ditto  ou  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

/^OAL  SCOOPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 
KJ  burton  has  400  different  Patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOI»S  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  liivKi-s 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  fhim  2s.  4d.  to  ISOi*. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28  4d. ;  do.  do  , 
zinc  lined,  from  5s.  3d. ;  Covered  Box  Scoo^, 
from  68. ;  do.,  with  Hand  Scoop,  from  12s  C'd. ; 
do.  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  Hs. ; 
liiglily  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with 
imitation  ivory  handles,  from  *22s.  to  1508. 

lliere  is  also  a  choice  selectiO!!  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 

T?f:NDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

A*  RANGES.  FIRK-IR(4NS.  and  CHI.MNK5 
PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  reqiest‘d 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SilOM- 
ROOMS. 

Rlack  Register  Stoves . from  9s  9d  5*. 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments  from£3  l2sto£;y  b**- 

Bronzed  Fenders  . from  4s  to  £5  I2«*- 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders  .  ...from  £2  17a  to  £’«5- 

(  liimney  Pieces . from  £1  lOs  ' 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  £4*  to  jC3  I0s_ 

Lfling.  WILLIAM  8.  BUXTON  wUlllWATf- 


INING-ROOM  FURNITURK 


8ft  by  4ft  . .  I35s  Od  15.5s  Od  I90s  Od 

M.hog.n,Sldilx..rd.| 

With  plate-glass  backs  £9  10s  £I3IOs  £33  08 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 
horsehair  .  378  6d  568  05s  to  1806 

T\RAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Ly  Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and 
Fancy  Chairs. 

CENTRE  TABLES,  Work  Tablet;, 

Oocssional  Tatdea,  and  Card  Tables. 


